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fhe Catholic Attitude Towards 
Three Pressing Questions 


(Disarmament, International Peace, League of 
Nations ) 

‘To our first intention, to offer to our readers on the 
re of the Disarmament Conference, a presentation of the 
hatholic attitude towards the threefold problem of Dis- 
rmament, Peace and the League of Nations, we now 
gay add a second one, the vindication of His Excellency 
fishop Christian Schreiber. Newspaper accounts of an 
iidress recently delivered by him at Berlin gave rise to 
misinterpretation of his views on Peace and War. The 
escourse we now publish was entrusted to us by the 
nithor many months ere the controversy, for which, 
hmong other papers, the Catholic daily Germania of Ber- 

has been justly blamed, arose. It proves conclusively 
tishop Schreiber’s strong convictions regarding Peace. 


* *K Xx 


A distinguished representative of Catholic France, 
1e Deputy Desgranges, has presented to us in his 
relicate, rhetorically brilliant fashion, French 
‘atholicism of the past half century as embodied 

some of its chief exponents. We have been in- 
roduced to the emotional and intellectual life of 
mese French Catholics; we have admired their spirit 
d verve, we have observed with sustained interest 
e intellectual movement furthered by them. 


_ Possibly you are not averse to dwell awhile in this 
vironment. Possibly I shall meet with your ap- 
nroval if I draw your attention from French 
‘atholicism to Catholicism in general, and face it 
vith three problems that are as intensely urgent 
ror us Germans as they are for our French friends: 
mean the issues of Disarmament, of International 
Peace, of the League of Nations. But you must 
ot expect of me a political discussion of these 
tuestions; you must allow me to consider these 
hroblems wholly from the viewpoint of religion, 
e answering the inquiry: What is the Catholic 
ttitude towards Disarmament, towards Interna- 


fon 
ik 


ces upon which I intend to draw for my pre- 

tion are the pertinent proclamations of the 

opes during the last several decades. 

s early as 1894, in an Encyclical addressed to the 

nd nations of the world, dated June 20, Pope 

‘III points to the menacing increase in arma- 
intended for warfare. 

1eral disarmament with forceful ar- 

at was twenty years before the be- 
world war. If tion adopted 


the positior 
mo .CCep 


Peace, towards the League of Nations? The | 


are it 


He supports his — | 


d, we | Nor does Pope Pius XI neglect to des 


would have been spared the gruesome slaughter of 
nations. 

On August 1, 1917, Pope Benedict XV submitted 
to the warring world a proposal for simultaneous 
and mutual reduction of armament. The material 
force of arms should be replaced, the Pope sug- 
gested, by the spiritual force of right. 

The present Pope, Pius XI, again took up the idea 
of disarmament in his Encyclical Letter of Decem- 
ber 23, 1922, On the Peace of Christ in the Reign 
of Christ. He declares: “Thence it comes about 
that, living perpetually under the fear of new and 
more disastrous wars, the need is felt in all the 
States of living as it were on a war footing, and not 
only the finances of the States are exhausted, but the 
strength of the race too; the study of doctrine, the 
habit of religion and the moral life of the people is 
ruined.” Hence he recognizes disarmament as a 
necessity for the material and spiritual welfare of 
the nations. 

The Pope devotes the major portion of this, his 
first Encyclical, to international peace. He deplores 
the inadequacy of the peace treaties entered into 
after the cessation of hostilities [in 1918] with ex- 
treme frankness, declaring: ‘No one can fail to see 
that neither to individuals nor to society nor to 
peoples has come true peace after the disastrous 
war.” 

“Everywhere where war has been waged old 
rivalries remain, exercised either secretly in the 
intricacies of political or financial affairs or openly 
in public print, extending even to things which from 
their nature should be immune from such bitter 
strife, such as studies in the arts and literature. 
Thence it comes that such rivalries and quarrels 
between the different States give no breathing space 
to the peoples, and they not only exist as between 
conquerors and conquered, but also in the midst of 
the conquering nations themselves, the smaller com- 
plaining of being overborne and ill treated by the 
greater, these of hatred and treachery on the part — 
of the smaller. All the States without exception 
feel the effects of the long-waged war, in major 
degree those which were conquered, but in no in- 
considerable measure those which did not take pa 
And the evil increases in proportion to the 
delay in finding remedies, the more so in that th 
repeated efforts of statesmen, with the many pr 
posed remedies for this unhappy state of thi 
have as yet failed to achieve anything, if ind 
they have not made things worse.” _ 


= 
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his Peace Encyclical the foundations on which alone 
enduring international peace may be established. 
They are justice, love of mankind, consciousness of 
responsibility towards God for the administration 
of law and the use of power. 


This position adopted by the supreme teaching 
authority in the Church with respect to disarmament 
and international peace is selfevidently also that 
of the Catholics who hearken to the voice of their 
supreme teacher and leader. Not only of the 
French Catholics, but, for example, the German 
Catholics as well. There lies before me a procla- 
mation entitled: “Catholics Desire Peace.” Why? 
Because the hour of destiny, deciding the future of 
the world, has struck. Because Popes Leo 
XIII, Benedict XV and Pius XI have exerted their 
influence in behalf of disarmament and peace be- 
tween the peoples of the world; because universal 
disarmament and universal peace is the actualiza- 
tion of an old Christian idea. The problem of 
peace, the proclamation stresses, must indeed con- 
sistently remain joined to those of safety and of a 
court of arbitration. However, bayonets are not 
the strongest protection of peoples; their best safe- 
guards are rather mutual confidence, mutual friend- 
ship, the spiritual power of right in place of material 
force. This proclamation bears the signatures of 
fourteen great Catholic federations of France. 


We German Catholics congratulate our French co- 
religionists, men and women, on the truly Catholic 
spirit animating this proclamation, and on the cour- 
age with which they have presented it to public 
gaze in France and the world over. We declare our 
solidarity of desire and conviction with them. 


Cooperation of all who are of good will is indeeed 
very necessary. As in economic life so also in 
international politics a fateful egotism and 
materialism makes its influence strongly felt. 
Nations plan for possession, power, domination for 
themselves ; they ignore the rights of other peoples 
to life and development, ostensibly in order to 
safeguard their own interests the more effectively. 
They view their safety as secured by the largest 
possible number of fortifications, aircraft, battle- 
ships, tanks, cannon and soldiers ; they erect a 
mighty tower of safety, ignorant ‘evidently that 
they are building on sand. What, in the final 
analysis, did similar safeguards avail the German 
people in the world war? Is it not indeed high 
time these material safeguards, that have stood 
the test so poorly, should be replaced by spiritual 
safeguards, by the spirit of conciliation and peace, 
of mutual understanding and confidence, of truth- 
ful stice and love 


sneak | Would not 


It would indeed be one of the most meritorious 
achievements of the League of Nations were it to } 
set the pace for striving after these aims and 4 
methods. We do not ignore the fact that the” 
League of Nations, during its comparatively brief 
existence, has mitigated not a few of the harsh 
terms imposed upon the vanquished, and has a) 
number of times successfully mediated between 
nations. But we would wish it to succeed pri- 
marily in bringing truth, justice and love of man=~ 
kind into their own along the whole line, and 7 
more specifically for the benefit of the vanquished: 
peoples. 

Would it not be advantageous to obtain the aid ofl 
the forces of Christianity for the achievement of 
this task also, since they have, in the course of the” 4 
centuries, proved their ability to foster peace and” | 

| 
| 
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upbuild nations? Pope Pius XI has spoken 
memorable word bearing on this aspect of the ques- 
tion in his Encyclical on Peace: ‘There is no insti 
tution among men which can impose on all peoples 
any code of common laws, adapted to them 
present times, such as was possessed in the Middle 4 
Ages by that true society of nations which was the 
community of Christian peoples, among whom, evet 
if in act law was indeed frequently violated, 
nevertheless the sanctity of the law remained if 
force, a secure rule by which the nations shoule 
judge one another. But there is a Divine institu- 
tion able to safeguard the sanctity of the law of 
nations, an institution both belonging to and at the 
same time superior to all nations, endowed witl 
supreme authority and venerable for the perfectio1 
of its magisterium: the Church of Christ.” 

Allow me to summarize the thoughts presented 
What is most necessary in these our days, harsh a: 
they are in every respect, is peace: peace in ow 
own country, between all members of the natio: 
without distinction of class, race or religious belie 
Peace as well between the various peoples, above a 
between the nations of Europe. : 

To bring about this peace, renunciation of cet 
tain opinions and methods is necessary. We stan 
in need of repudiation of materialism and egorst 
in politics which now regard material values as th 
greatest possessions of the people, and consid 
physical measures and means of a protective ni 
ture the strongest safeguatds of a nation; whic 
look upon individuals and peoples as objects 
tined to serve its own interests, instead of 
ing them as human beings possessed by equal 
We stand in need of renunciation of the 
of power and force hitherto practiced. We 
in need of unconditional recognition and 1 
tion of Siesta eral and spiritual p 

ae 
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proach of leading men and women of the various 
ations, and, by no means last, by reduction of ar- 
eaments, which always create anew suspicion, to 
we least possible size and strength. The League 
£ Nations is one of the foremost of the agencies 
uled to achieve these tasks. : 
CHRISTIAN SCHREIBER, S. Th. D., 
Bishop of Berlin 


ottfried Mind, a Feeble-Minded 
Artist 
The story of the life and the fame of Gottfried 
lind, who attained to a fair measure of renown 
sa painter of animals and scenes of lowly life, 
oints out some important lessons. How highly his 
chievements in the art of painting were rated 
pears from the fact that they earned for him the 
tle of the Raffael of the Cats. But in spite of his 
her remarkable artistic successes Gottfried Mind 
mistakably belonged to the category of mental de- 
tives. His facial expression, of which we can 
till judge by the portrait of himself which he left 
ss, plainly indicates retarded mental development. 
is intellectuality certainly never rose above that 
if the moron, yet fame smiled on him most be- 
jlignly and granted him what is refused to many 
vhose mental endowment surpasses the average. 


The pertinent facts of his life are few. He was 
‘a into this life under very unpropitious circum- 

ances and his early days were cast in a very un- 
pavorable social environment. The day of his birth 
5 unknown, the year in which he entered on the 
ttage of this world, an unfortunate being marked 
by inferiority and sadly handicapped, was 1768. Of 
rery lowly parents he was born in Bern, Switzer- 

nd. His early training, as we may expect under 
ie circumstances, was completely neglected. At 
the age of nine he fell in with a painter of land- 
ccapes who was visiting the neighborhood. The 
painter took an interest in him and initiated him 
mto the secrets of his art. The results were very 
‘atifying, and Gottfried learned to draw animals 
1d scenes of animal life. After the painter left 
e neighborhood, Gottfried’s father refused to sup- 
y the budding artist with paper because, according 
his ideas, the only material to work in was wood. 
cordingly Gottfried turned to woodcarving and 
ade of it a commercial success in a small way. 
Alc ng the lines of general education, however, he 
ained totally unresponsive and hardly ever 
1ed more than to scrawl his own name. Even 


9zzi did not benefit him to any perceptible extent. 

* he found his way into the studio of Sig- 
| Freudenberger, where he was offered the op- 
, to cultivate his narrow but extraordinary 
wing. The master utilized his services 
any work o iT 
ro ti 


_ Mind not only led an innocuous and contented life, 


ef sojourn in the famous institution of Pesta- 
‘human being not entirely destitute of human 


arrangement he found full satisfaction. 
ued till his death, which occurred in 1814. His 
sketches of cats, rabbits and folk scenes were 
eagerly sought, well spoken of and handsomely re- 
munerated. 

The accomplishments of Gottfried Mind were 
restricted to a very narrow field, but within this 
limited sphere they were truly remarkable. Photo- 
graphic accuracy characterizes his animal pictures. 
Here his astounding memory for line, form and 
color stood him in good stead. Genuine artistic 
ability cannot be denied to him. The important 
point for us is that this exceptional artistic talent 
was allied with general mental inferiority. The 
lesson is obvious. ‘Though we cannot expect in 
every mental defective artistic ability of a high 
order, we may look for ability of some kind that 
with due care can be brought to full fruition. If 
we wish to benefit those who are mentally under- 
privileged we must discover the peculiar ability 
which they possess and direct our training to its 
development. Training along other lines will be 
useless and only constitute a waste of effort. The 
ability of the mentally subnormal is of a strictly 
limited nature, and this essential fact must be borne 
in mind. The education of the feeble-minded must 
of necessity be on the plane of sensory-motor learn- 
ing and aim at the acquisition of manual skill. In- 
tellectual education, except on the lowest level, is 
not for them. It would result in disappointment for 
the educator and in untold misery for the pupil. 

Modern educational methods enable us to dis- 
cover mental deficiency at a very early age, and 
hence from the beginning we can adapt the neces- 
sary training to the exigencies of the case. For the 
groping ways of the past in dealing with the men- 
tally defective we are in a condition to substitute a ! 
scientific and well planned educational scheme, that 
will not try to make out of him what he can never 
be, but will from the outset deliberately and method- 
ically endeavor to bring to full expansion the 
specific capacity we have discovered. This man- 
ner of dealing with the situation converts the men- 
tal defective from a potential social menace into a 
social asset, and moreover secures for him a meas- 
ure of real happiness. This is strikingly exem-_ 
plified in the subject of our article, for Gottfried 


It contin- 


but brought rich returns to his benefactors wh 
took the pains to procure for him the limited train- _ 
ing of which he was capable. e 
The general rule that should determine our att 
tude toward mental defectives is this: Eve 


acteristics can learn to do some thing, though 
of comparatively small value, well, and t 
Pride of ac 
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he can learn to do well, and then assist him in 
training for proficiency within this narrow scope, 
we lay the foundations of his happiness and make 
him a socially useful being. On the whole, it is 
this procedure which has been adopted in our days. 
It is fully recognized that all efforts must be di- 
rected to this one goal of making the mental defec- 
tive socially useful in the modest way of which he 
is capable. 
from the start must take his natural limitations into 
account and never aim at the impossible. To at- 
tempt to train him together with those of normal 
mental endowment would be futile as well as cruel. 
Since modern intelligence tests make it possible 
to discover mental inferiority before the period of 
formal education begins, we can from the start 
place the underprivileged in an environment that 
will prove helpful to their development. Costly 
blunders may be easily avoided. The educational 
environment provided must be stimulating and not 
depressing. It must arouse interest by setting tasks 
that can be accomplished with reasonable effort. It 
must provide competition, but a competition that 
does not hopelessly discourage. It must address 
itself to the modest abilities which have been de- 
tected. It must be well graded in order not to 
crush ambition and induce apathy and indifference. 
This rule is well observed in the Catholic colony at 
Ursberg, Bavaria. Purely intellectual training is 
reduced to the minimum, for, as said before,. little 
can be accomplished with the mental defective in 
this respect. Manual activity in many forms is con- 
spicuous. Among the many activities every one 
can find something to his liking. We quote from 
Father Thomas J. Gerrard: ‘The occupation is 
chiefly farming, but there is also a brick and tile 
works, a quarry, a sawmill, a brewery, a windmill, 
a printing press, a village inn and a guesthouse. 
The feeble-minded are divided into grades on the 
most scientific principles. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that a patient should associate only with 
his intellectual equals. Amongst inferiors he has no 
motive to improve himself, but rather every en- 
couragement to sink to their level. Amongst supe- 
riors he becomes depressed and ceases to exert 
himself. Amongst his equals, however, he com- 
petes with them both in work and in play, and thus 
possesses an unfailing interest in life.”1) 


In an environment of this type the best that is in | 


the patient will come to full fruitage. The natural 
_ consequence of this is that the patient attains to a 
_ degree of usefulness and achieves a measure of 
_ happiness. Life is full of zest and furnishes in- 


f 
bid 


ines 


From this we infer that his training’ 


or work, Mahy can turn what they have | _ 
od i the ny if they are | 


“For nearly a quarter of a century the Massachusetts | 
State School for the Feeble-minded at Waverley 7 
has been selecting from its inmates those who } 
seemed capable of such training that would presy} 
pare them for life, and has been sending them into } 
homes and into industry under supervision. The} 
results of this experiment have been analyzed with) 
sufficient care to demonstrate quite conclusively that) 
for many defectives the institution is needed, but] 
only as a place where they can be tided over the} 
difficult period of adolescence and trained in habits} 
which will enable them to be economically useful} 
and law abiding members of the larger com 
munity.” *) . 

The life of our feeble-minded artist, thus, is in= 
structive in many ways. It ought among other 
things to teach us not to overemphasize purely in- 
tellectual ability and to extend our appreciation to 
other gifts also. It should likewise teach us not toy 
look upon mental defectives merely as a class and} 
an undifferentiated type, but to consider them a 
individuals and persons who have characteristics 
and individualized abilities. They must, therefore, 
not all be treated in the same manner, but every 
effort should be made to discover latent talents andy} 
bring them to proper development. The achieve- 
ments of Gottfried Mind bear eloquent testimony 
to the fact that even the spark of artistic genius 
may be found in a beclouded mind, and it is e 
inently worth while to nurse the divine spark anc 
fan it into brilliant and beautiful flame. . 

C. BRuEHL, Ph. D. 
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Property—Organization—Gov- 
ernment Action 
ba 8 


The farmer needs such an organization also t 
obtain fair play and wise consideration from gov 
ernment. Ewen in a Republic, politicians listen te 
and obey the economically strong. And farmer 
are not economically strong unless they are strongl: 
organized. The conclusion is inevitable that farm 
ers will not get fair play from government withou 
having full and powerful economic organizatiot 
This is, to my mind, as certain as any propositic 
dealing with human affairs. 

Less elementary but equally certain, I think, it - 
that even if politicians are willing to give 
farmer justice, farmers will not get from politi 
what they really need from government un 
themselves find out what they need and 


r 
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| After all the most honest politician representing 
ian exclusively farming district (though there are 
mo such districts) is much in the dark unless he 
— from the farmers what they need. And 
how can the farmers know unless they all put their 
theads together ? ‘ 
: The experts in the departments and the experts 
band farm representatives on the commissions and 
ards are almost in the same fix as the politicians. 
‘The farm expert at best is an outside student look- 
ing over the barb wire fence. He knows more 
about farm economics than the individual farmer 
and he is a trained man. But he is never at his 
best until he is an ally of the men who know the 
ffacts from the inside, until he is himself an in- 
ssider. The farmer member of a board or commis- 
sion is at best a representative at the present time 
of a minority organization. He knows what a few 
ifarmers want. Yet he is expected to know what all 
ifarmers need when farmers themselves have not 
cagreed. 
Much of the anger of farmers and Americans 
egenerally at politicians and government boards, com- 
tmissions and departments is an unreasonable anger. 
"We are wiser in our wrath when we are angry at 
courselves. For our own failure to organize our- 
‘selves in our occupation, our primary economic 
fgroup, Our economic nation within a nation, our 
‘sovereign economic state, is what keeps the average 
iman weak and uninformed, and lets politicians and 
tmembers of boards be tricksters or well-intentioned 
jpartial or total failures. We started out to build 
ia country around lone individuals competing with 
‘other lone individuals. The farmers have kept 
ithis tradition of loneliness longer than any other 
jpart of the American people. Between the indi- 
‘vidual and the devil there were to stand the lone 
‘man’s right arm, his cunning, and the government. 
And now when the lone man knows he cannot 
stave off the devil, he forms a weak organization 
or none at all and rushes to the government for 
help. When he has the economic strength to de- 
mand an answer the government gives him a board 
or a commission. 
There is nothing wrong with getting government. 
elp. Government action will be needed even with 
a fully organized farming industry and a fully or- 
ganized economic society. Not politicians, experts 
d government boards, but the failure of Ameri- 
ans to organize fully in their elementary economic 
oups, to demand that honest and wise government 
ion supplement and even supervise their own non- 
ernmental, non-political and economic organized 
ion, is the root fault. We risk bureaucracy, and 
suffer depression, unbalanced production and 
ices, bankers’ dictatorship and the ruin of farm- 


_a Congress would help. 


working people because we haven't or- | 


American economic groups, in general, will be able 
to go far toward caring for themselves. 

I should like to see our government issue a call 
for an American Economic Congress. In it would 
be represented every American industry. They 
would meet both by separate industries and jointly 
to make up their own separate occupational minds 
and also their joint judgment or as close to 
a joint judgment as is possible. A more acceptable 
policy respecting the depression, the anarchy of 
prices, and unemployment, even with no more or- 
ganization experience than Americans have thus far 
had, would come from such a Congress than from 
any other source. The men of the farmers’ co- 
operatives and the men in each industry of the 
trade unions and trade associations would meet by 
industries upon matters primarily of common in- 
terest to their separate industries. Then in their 
joint sessions they would thrash out their differ- 
ences and plan the operation of the whole economic 
system of the country. They could bring the ex- 
perts into their inner councils. Jointly they would 
present greater knowledge of economic life and 
greater ability to act on their knowledge than any 
other group in America. And in whatever they 
would not have power themselves to accomplish, 
their agreements or even their prevailing judgments 
would command the help of government. Now poli- 
ticians are vacillating or are offering proposals that 
will not be accepted while bankers, controlling in- 
dustry and government, move deviously in the back- 
ground. 

Yet it is not simply in this present crisis that such 

4 It should be permanent. 

Let us assume a farmers’ annual Congress held un- 
der government auspices, in which every economic 
organization of farmers would be represented. Such | 
a Congress would strengthen co-operative marketing 
and credit. It would plan the care of surpluses and 
estimate the various crops needed to care for the 
demand. It would help rdll back the flood of 
tenantry. It would prepare a program of action by 
the farmers’ organizations and the government to 
put the farmer in a fair position in relation to other 
industries and in relation to the government, for ex- 
ample, with regard to relative prices, tariffs, other 
taxes, the government ownership of certain indu 
tries, and the banking and money system. At 
beginning, such a Congress would not be fully r 
resentative, but as time went on no farmer wou 
want his interests unrepresented in such a body 

A national Congress to represent all econor 
life, organized around similarly constituted occ 
tional associations, could plan and order o 
economic structure, which needs plannin 
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administration of them, even in the ownership, and 
in the organization of the occupation—something 
the Encyclical proposes. Such a Congress would 
soon become not simply an advisor of government, 
but a true arm of government. 


Under such circumstances government action 
would be ample and far more intelligent, far better 
planned, far more flexible, and far more democratic. 
Its chief function within the country would be su- 
pervisory, to see to two things. First, that the good 
of the rest of the people would not be harmed by 
the domination of one or a few occupations in the 
organized society. Second, that the present distri- 
bution of income and ownership be not left to 
solidify us into a class of owners and a class of the 
propertyless, a class of the rich and a class of the 
poor in each occupation. Whatever economic good 
there has been in our government’s work has been 
directed mainly toward these two purposes. I be- 
lieve that an organized economic society will help 
both aims. But it is not automatic in its results, 
and government help would still be needed as it is 
needed now. 


The emphasis should be placed on national plan- 
ning and national organization of the farming indus- 
try. Yet the United States is so large and varied, 
the different regions each meet peculiar circum- 
stances-of soil and climate, and the experience and 
habits of farmers and conditions of transportation 
and marketing are so diversified in different sec- 
tions, that regional groupings, regional organiza- 
tion and regional planning, while remaining sub- 
ordinate to the larger group, organization and plan, 
seem wholly advisable. Regional organizations 
would cut across state lines. Indeed the natural 
regions overlap and cut across state lines. This 
complicates the question of regional political aid 
and seems to call for inter-state pacts within the 
regions. 


I have spoken of this nation of guilds, of which 
_ the organized farming ‘indsutry would be a part, 
_ as something that on the basis of the existing or- 
ganizations and experience would be called into ex- 
_ istence by the government. 
distinctly within the right of government. Gov- 
_ ernments gave the final death blow to the old sys- 
_ tem of an organic economic society which flourished 
ae our European homeland in the Middle Ages. 
They proclaimed and sought to enforce an economic 
life built around lone individuals and the hope of 
automatic welfare arising out of universal selfish- 
ss. The system has failed. Morally wrong, es- 


except thrift and laboriousness, imbued with 
» of avarice and lifelong. acquisitiveness, the 
1s long since ruined its millions, and now, 

has shown itself a mockery of economic 


Such an act would be ~ 
‘ sphere. 


tially pagan, profoundly contemptuous of every A 


the income and property of the industry and upon a 
fair division of the national income. 


If the American government does not do so, and / 
it will not without pressure, let at least the farmers 3 
do it for themselves in their own occupation to the 4 
extent that this is possible. A close national fed-— 
eration of all the crop co-operatives should, to my | 
mind, be attempted at once for national and regional | 
planning of crops and national and regional devel | 
opment of a whole economic program for American — 
agriculture. ‘The farmers are in a tragic situation, 
and if government fails to call into being a nation of 
guilds, “let the farmers themselves, without govern- 
ment, do their part of it alone. If they try and make — 
an impressive, even if not a full success of it, any — 
grade D prophet can foretell that the politicians | 
will come running. 


Government action will be needed always. It is 
needed now, for example, to pump money into a 
sick country by taxing the rich to pay for a vast 
amount of public works, for example, four or five 
billion dollars worth. There would then be a mar- 
ket for a larger part of the output of our present 
productive capacity, including the productive ca- 
pacity of the farm. Government action is needed © 
to reconstruct our credit system for, among other 
purposes, the special credit requirements of farmers. — 
It is needed to help farmers market their surplus, 
though I believe that no system, not debentures and 
of course not a degree of government purchase or 
loans, will solve this, short of common treatment 
by a completed organized agricultural system. State 
tax systems need reconstruction so as to throw 
higher taxes upon those more able to pay. There 
is the question of fair valuation of public utilities 
as a basis of fair rates. There is the question of. 
international economic pacts, agreements and plan- 
ning. There is the effect of reparations and loans 
on the world ability to buy. There is the effect of 
the cost of armaments. There is the whole diffi- 
culty of tariffs. But fundamentally the question of 
farmers’ complete organization in a completely or- 
ganized society remains always uppermost. 


It remains uppermost even in the international 
We have been considering this question 
largely as a national one. ‘This was done because 
it is more tangible and because we must begin na 
tionally. Yet we live in a world of quick transpor- 
tation and communication, world buying and selling 
world shortages and surpluses, world competitio 
and co-operation, world prices netting justice ¢ 
injustice. The American farmer markets in a wot 
market and not in a Kansas City or Chicago marke 
to say nothing of the market of his lo zk 

over this market is influenced by the : 
national political an econom c § 
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zroups of organized farmers in the world market 
will have to be governments alone, and yet the logic 
pf economic organization means direct relationships 
yetween economic groups even while governments 
will internationally supervise and watch and even 
stimulate and restrain the activities of the economic 
organizations. The same logic that calls for a na- 
tion of guilds which will federate the interests of 
single crops and single regions calls as well for a 
world of guilds federating the interest of the single 
nations and groups of nations. This is one world, 
and ultimately organization must recognize this fact. 

Throughout, however, one must qualify all that 
has been said. If each organized occupation seeks 
only its own advantage without regard to the com- 
mon welfare, the system will limp. Certain stronger 
occupational groups will get the lion’s share and 
will break the harmony of the social order. Gov- 
ernment power will not be able to do much, for 
government, too, in that case will be influenced by 
the stronger occupation or set of occupations. A 
mew social and juridical order is imperative, but it 
is equally imperative, if it is to be successful, that 
it be based on justice and imbued with charity. 
“Social charity should be the soul of the new order,” 
the Encyclical says. And charity is a supernatural 
virtue that flows from the fountain of the cross. 

Should farmers prosper by injustice to another 
occupation, their prosperity would be short-lived. 
For we are all living together in the one country and 
on the one planet, and the law of God that made us 
all blood brothers and the law of Christ that binds 
us with still closer bonds than blood, cannot be de- 
fied without the ruin of nations and civilizations. 
That is at heart our crisis now. And if a new 
organic nation, yes, a new organic world of guilds 
simply substituted organized selfishness of occupa- 
tions and industries for individual selfishness it 
would not work and it would not last. Particular 
interests must be cared for. Yet with justice to 
individuals and families the common good is 
supreme. 

“For the moral law,” declares Pius XI in “Quad- 
ragesimo anno,” “commands us to seek in all our 
conduct our supreme and final end, and to strive 
directly in our specific actions for those ends which 
nature, or rather, the Author of Nature, has estab- 
lished for them, duly subordinating the particular to 
the general. If this law be faithfully obeyed, the 
result will be that particular economic aims, whether 
of society as a body or of individuals, will be inti- 
mately linked with the universal teleological order, 
and as a consequence we shall be led by progressive 
stages to the final end of all, God Himself, our 
highest and lasting good.” 
R. A. McGowan, 

' Asst. Director, Social Action Dept., N. C. W. C. 


_ There is room in the Catholic Church for , all 
sorts of fraternal and social association and work. 
nd such undertakings accord well with Catholic 
deas; for they are means of practicing Catholic 
harity and of aiding the work of the Church. 


—- 


dementat prius! 
Pseudo-conservative always, reactionary at times, 
the class which attained to power and leadership in 
consequence of the social, industrial and political 
revolution inaugurated in the 18th century, has 
throughout more than a hundred years coquetted 
with ideas and principles of a subversive nature. Al- 
ways excepting those which threaten directly the 
absolutistic disposition of property by its owners or 
the obligation of public authority to consider and 
make its protection a paramount duty. 

Men of this type crowded, to our knowledge, Rob- 
ert Ingersoll’s lectures; and the Pullman Company 
(of all corporations!) at a much later date named 
one of its sleeping cars after Thomas Paine, the 
arch-atheist, as observed by us during the past sum- 
mer. 

It seems never to occur to these leaders of finance 
and commerce what deductions may be drawn from 
the premises of the philosophers and doctrinaires 
whose ideas seem to them so fascinatingly novel and 
amusing. A Count Tolstoy declaring: 

“Slavery results from laws, laws are made by govern- 
ments, and, therefore, people can only be freed from 
slavery by the abolition of governments,’’!) 
does not disturb their equanimity. In fact, they 
pretend to admire him, and read his “Anna Kare- 
nina” as they do Dostojevsky’s “Brothers Kara- 
mazov,” although it is questionable whether the lib- 
eral mind—and our self appointed leaders have such 
of course—can fathom the depths of the Russian 
soul or the mysticism pervading it, and which so 


_strangely contrasts with the demoniacal savagery 


possible to the Russians at other times. Moreover, 
our men of affairs, who guide the destinies of the 
American people, constitute a veritable upper class 
to which “the Russian monk’s” words of deep mean- 
ing apply as well as to the former upper classes of 
Russia : 

“They, following science, want to base justice on reason 
alone, but not with Christ, as before, and they have al- 
ready proclaimed that there is no crime, that there is no 
sin. And that’s consistent, for if you have no God what is 
the meaning of crime?”2) 

Now while Dostojevsky was in exile in Siberia, 
there died at Paris a very clever and greatly admired 
German Jew, the poet Heinrich Heine. He too en- 
joyed to toy with destructive ideas, but unlike our 
bourgeois, he realized the danger of such dynamite 
once it has come into possession of the mass, as it 
always must. We should like to quote what poor 
Harry relates, lying in his mattress-crypt, how his 


“eyes were opened to the danger of the proletariate 


making serious business out of the flirtation of the 
opulent with atheism. Space forbids to translate 
from the original German more than the following 
conclusion : 


“To tell the truth, it may have been not merely disgust 
which caused repugnance and induced me to resign [from 


1) Tolstoy, Leo, The Slavery of Our Times. N. Y., n. y., 
147 


p. 147. ; 
2) Loc. cit. Transl. by Constance Garnett. N. Y., 1929, 
p. 391 : 
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the coterie regarding whom Heine says they had “blas- 
phemed during their philosophical petits-soupers’]. There 


came into play something like a consideration of worldly 
fear which I could not overcome: I observed Atheism to 
have made a more or less secret alliance with the horrify- 
ingly nakedest, most thoroughly shameful, commonest Com- 
munism.”? ) 

Victorious communism, Heine feared, would mean 
the destruction of our civilization, gained in the 
course of centuries at the cost of tremendous sacri- 
fices and the noblest efforts of our forebears. ‘To- 
day this danger is quite generally considered immi- 
nent. Nevertheless those who dominate, at least in- 
directly, American thought and control the country’s 
economic and political policies fail to interpret the 
handwriting on the wall and to draw from it the 
conclusion Heine arrived at in Paris eighty years 


ago. ba oe 


The Farmer Victimized Already 
During the Deflation 
Either through ignorance or with evil intent not 
a few politicians, newspaper and magazine writers 
foster the belief that the farmers’ economic afflic- 
tions are entirely due to the prevailing depression. 
While the present economic phenomenon has fur- 
ther increased the losses sustained by the farming 
population, their lean years did not first begin in 
1929. Agriculture in our country has, with the ex- 
ception of the years of the war, fought a losing bat- 
tle for decades. 
In his threefold capacity as owner of property, 
real and personal, producer and consumer, the 
farmer was to an even greater extent than labor the 
victim of vicious usury, as practiced by acquisitive- 
capital in various forms and by various means. 
Finance-capital and large scale industry, controll- 
ing press and politicians, aided in many instances by 
organized labor (favoring, to mention a few cases, 
high-tariff legislation, state-socialistic measures of 
various kinds, etc.), have enriched themselves at 
his expense. 
During the deflation period of 1920-22, farmers 
in the State of Missouri could not, because it was 
so decreed by the Federal Reserve Bank, borrow 
from their banks on Liberty Loan bonds when in 
need of ready cash to meet payments on mortgages 
and other indebtedness. Forced on the people dur- 
ing the war, these bonds were undergoing deflation, 
with the result that they passed from the hands of 
the economically weaker individuals into those of 
corporations and men of wealth, who gained at 
the expense of the farmer and others, forced to 
dispose of them in an emergency. The people should 
be reminded of this “blackest page in American his- 
tory” at the present time, in order that they may 
realize to what extent their condition and fortune 
are dependent upon influences beyond their control. 
An article contributed by Mr. Gerald P. Nye, 
U..S. Senator from North Dakota, to LaFollette’s 
_ Magazine about the time of these happenings told 

the sad tale concerning the departure of the Ljib- 
8) The passage may be found in Heine’s “Gestandnisse” 
wre ee i 


Beet nd * 
“an 
, 


erty Loan bonds from the people into the hands of 7 
the deflationists. ‘“T'o liquidate debts,’ Senator Nye 
declared, “the people sacrificed their bonds, which 
they had bought, more often than not, with bor- 
rowed money upon which they paid interest. But 
surely here was a value which deflation could not 
touch—these bonds were ‘as good or better than 


gold.’ But, lo and behold, they, too, were off their 
feet. Market quotations for Liberty Loan bonds 


were at eighty and eighty-five cents on the dollar. 
The deflationists would not pay more than that for 
them and the farmer had to be satisfied with that, 
for he was being forced to liquidate and ‘get back 
to normalcy’.” 

Not incorrectly Mr. Nye called this “deflation 
program”, and more especially “that liberty loan 
bond steal’, which was a part of it, “the blackest 
page in American history”. It became that because 
the masses were not sufficiently made aware of what 
was going on at the time. Nor were they as alert 
in the defense of their own interests as they should 
have been. They had tasted of the fruits of pros- 
perity, and were still in the condition of one who 
participated in a banquet where rich viands were 
served and potables to boot. } 

A government which has at heart the prosperity 
and welfare of the middle class, of which the farmer 
is so important a part, would, under circumstances — 
of the kind referred to, protect the small bond- — 
holders against losses due to temporary deflation. 
But such are not the ways of governments, since 7 
the advent of Liberalism. And while laissez faire, 7 
laissez aller is no longer considered either an eco- — 
nomic or political shibboleth, acquisitive-capital still | 
resorts to the principle of non-interference of the 
State in the affairs of “business”, whenever it serves 
its purpose to do so. In the end there will come, as~ 
a consequence of the attitude of both, a change from 7 
one extreme to the other. Even now the country 
is being driven toward State Capitalism by the peo- 
ple, who see no other way out of their troubles than 
that of subsidies and help from public funds. It is ~ 
thus true liberty, both political and economic, is 
being sold for a mess of pottage. FRade 


In a ship each member of the crew, from captain 
to stoker, has his proper station, where his country 
expects that every man will do his duty. “I know 
my place.” He may look for promotion; and a 
forecastle hand like Benbow, or a cabin-boy like 
Shovel, may become a quarter deck admiral. But 
meanwhile he has to do his job conscientiously. 

That is what we were put into the world for— 
not to “realize ourselves,” “develop fully our whole 
nature,” or “live the abundant life,” but to be tried 
and tested, and to do our job, our ergon. In the 
year 1753 the Academy of Dijon offered a prize— 
for which Rousseau competed—for an essay on the 
subject of “The Origin of Inequality Among M 
The Catholic answer is: the endless diversific 
of functions required in the body politic, 
peau by “that which every joint suppl 
en need one another, es Lae 

'  §. F. Darwin Fox i: 


oar nd 
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Warder’s Review 


“Eighty Years After” 

Over eighty years ago a remarkable man spoke 
these remarkable thoughts: 

“The religion we profess is by no means truly Catholic 
as long as it is not social. We are not as yet genuine 
Jhristians if we are not also social brethren. As long as 
here are stepbrothers in the dust of the Fourth Estate, 
with burdens greater than their wage, whose misery exceeds 
heir rights, Christ is not as yet truly our brother.” 

Thus William Emmanuel, Baron von Ketteler, 
member of the Parliament sitting at Frankfurt, dis- 
coursing in the ancient Cathedral of Mayence in the 
year of Our Lord 1848 on the “Great Social Ques- 
tions of the Present Day”! Since these Advent ser- 
mons were delivered, farsighted Popes and earnest 
Bishops, priests and laymen have labored incessantly 
to arouse the Catholics of the world to the duty of 
devoting their energies to the protection and rescu- 
ing of those of their brothers borne down by greed 
and injustice. Considering the soundness of our 
position and the urgency of_the appeal the problem 
makes, the attitude of the majority of Catholics has 
been one of deplorable indifference. 


“A Bourgeois Creed” 

Presenting to its readers an editorial opinion on 
certain cross-currents in Catalonia, as revealed in 
the conflict between the Governor of Barcelona and 
the President of the Province, the highly conserva- 
tive Economist, of London, declares inter alia: 
“This conflict between two individuals in high office 
gives public expression to an issue which is ever present in 
the heart and mind of every Catalan who is both a Nation- 
alist and a bourgeois (and, in Catalonia, as elsewhere, Na- 
tionalism is apt to be a bourgeois creed).’’1) 

_ For the view expressed in the statement italicized 
by us, we are truly grateful. It is worth remem- 
bering that the distinguished London weekly be- 
lieves Nationalism, which Catholics deem a heresy, 
“a bourgeois creed.” 

_ The dangers-inherent in the creed attributed to 
the class whose influence dominated Society for the 
past hundred years was responsible, for the mili- 
tarism against which so many attacks have been di- 
rected since the beginning of the World War. In 
ite of the contentions of modern democracy, it 
ould change the face of the world and make happy 
1 nations, the great Austrian dramatist Grillparzer 
erceived that the path of the bourgeois ideology 
wuld lead from Humanitarianism, through Na- 
alism, to Barbarism. Which, some believe, we 
approaching fast enough. ' 


Dividends Totaling a Paltry $64,000,000! — 
The Warder’s clipping file has rendered up an in- 
tructive piece of information regarding the means 
y capitalists to promote their wealth. 


A telegram, dated at Chicago on February 10th — 


Demo- 


ted in Globe 


‘the middle west, the people realized the true purport 


“Directors of the Pullman Company decided at a special 
meeting today to give to the stockholders a stock dividend 
of 20 per cent of the corporation’s $100,000,000 of capital. 
This will call for the issuance of $20,000,000 of new capi- 
tal, worth nearly $40,000,000 in the open market, which will 
be given to present shareholders without cost and will 
swell the company’s total capitalization to $120,000,000. 

“This dividend of $20,000,000 will make a total of $64,- 
000,000 of stock which the Pullman Company has given 
to its stockholders without cost in twelve years. The origi- 
nal capital of the company was $1,000,000.” 

And this is, in fact, only half of the story, since 
the account neglects to report that year for year the 
stockholders had received, while profits were ac- 
cumulating, dividends on all of their stock, usually, 
as we happen to know, of eight per cent! 

How colossal then must have been the profits 
which enabled the Pullman Company to spill into 
laps, all too willing to assume the role of Danae to 
this capitalistic Jupiter, sixty-four million dollars? 
Such are the results of usurious methods employed 
by Capital since the advent of the present economic 
system to leech all productive elements of Society. 
Present conditions are to a great extent the result 
of a hundred years of just this kind of acquisitive- 
ness, advantageous to a few, detrimental to the ma- 
jority of the people and likewise to the commonweal. 


“A Dangerous Precedent” 


While the unorganized masses were not granted 
the opportunity to decide whether they favored or 
were opposed to the huge financial scheme known 
as the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, they 
quickly sensed it was not intended to relieve their 
condition, but primarly to save Capital from the 
consequences of its own folly. At least throughout 


of the measure. 

The editor of one Missouri country paper, the 
Bloomfield Vindicator, expressed editorially what 
was in the minds of hundreds of'thousands of men 
and women throughout that part of the country. — 
At once the Bill creating the Finance Corporation — 
had been adopted, he wrote: ft 

“Congressman Jim Fulbright of this district was one of © 


the 55 members of the House of Congress who voted 
against the giant corporation that is about to be set up 


dollars. We believe that he is right in his opposition 
the measure and had we been called upon to vote on t 
proposition we would have voted the same. 
have done so because the bill is wrong in principle a 
establishes a precedent that is dangerous. Primarily | 
designed to bolster up the depreciated securities of the | 
businesses of the country that have by a short-sighted and 
selfish policy brought agriculture, industry and in turn th 
financial institutions of the country to the verge of 
Now that big business has reached this stage i 
faces and asks the Government to step into the 
business by loaning them the necessary money to 
The Government will have a lot of worthless b 
other properties on hand: before long that wi 
be charged ‘off? pees. apr oe 

fact that other Missouri papers 
mong them the Scott County 


S) 


Ve 
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which will sweep the country from the Wabash to 
the Rio Grande, and westward to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Once the people in this section of the United 
States realize that, what was a:hundred years ago 
called the American system, has developed into a 
system of exploitation of agricultural America for 
the benefit of industrial and financial America, they 
will insist on an emancipation from such thraldom. 


“Laissez Faire” Merely a Pretense 

The opposition to “Government in Business,” not 
infrequently voiced by men and associations repre- 
senting commercial and financial interests, is able to 
quote both Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Frank- 
lin as voicing the very sentiments professed by 
them at the present time. 

A letter addressed to congressmen on January 
14th by “The Benjamin Franklins,” of Chicago, 
who associate for the purpose of encouraging dis- 
cussion of, and increasing interest “in the great 
contribution Franklin made to his generation and 
posterity,’ quotes, to cite but one instance of the 
kind referred to, a passage from a pamphlet on 
“Principles of Trade,’ published in 1774, in the 
production of which Franklin collaborated with 
George Whatley. Without at all doing violence to 
anything the author of Poor Richard said on this 
occasion, his Chicago disciples are able to make out 
a strong case of his contending “that a nation can 
best promote prosperity by allowing each citizen 
to handle his own business unhampered by govern- 
mental interference.” 

Unfortunately this physiocratic recipe has had 
such disastrous results that both industry and com- 
merce have long ago discarded it to the extent of 
organizing trusts and combines, in spite of the Sher- 
man Law and other legal obstacles intended to up- 
hold an impossible condition. Our tariff system is 
another case in point. Nevertheless, Benjamin 
Franklin is quoted in the letter referred to as saying: 


“When Colbert ascembled some wise old merchants of 
France, and desired their advice and opinion how he could 
best serve and promote commerce, their answer after con- 
sultation was in three words only, laissez nous faire, ‘let 


99 


us alone’. 
From this sentiment to the demands promoted 
by lobbyists during the past century is a far cry 
indeed. But the distance between the two has been 
so entirely overcome by American business that it 
constantly looks to the Government for protection 
and subsidies. It begins to complain of Govern- 
ment interference only when public authority seeks 
to prevent excessive exploitation of financially 
weaker producers and the consumers, i. e., the mass 
of our people. In that case: Business has refuge 
to the sacredness of the principle of laissez faire, 
as on other occasions it remembers moral principles 
_ which, in general, it tramples under foot. 


Qualities which assist in amassing wealth are 
often anti-social and unintelligent. 


BARBARA BLACKBURN 


Contemporary Opinion 


We are facing a new era. This is a time of frus- 4 
tration and profound frustration, of agony and de- ¥ 
cay. The frustration and decay of the American 
Federation of Labor are but phases of the whole ¥ 
mess. 


Louts ADAMIC, 
in Harper’s Monthly Magazine’) 


“The social question is, in the first instance, an 
ethical, after that an economic one,” W. H. Riehl *) 9 
declared in his book on “’The Family” (first publ. in 4 
1851). An opinion he held in common with his 
Catholic contemporaries, Kolping and Ketteler. Had ~ 
Society and the State adopted this view, the social 
calamity would not have assumed such gigantic pro- 
portions, deriding all-attempts to repel it, nor would 
there have been the waste of countless remedies 
wrongly applied. 

Dr. Oskar MEISTER 
in Neue Ordnung *) 


The fundamental question for study by all of us, ~ 
it seems to me, is the changes in national policies 
which are necessary due to the fact that since 1914 — 
we have ceased to be a debtor nation and have 
become the leading creditor power in the world, — 
and that in the same period we have risen from the 
leading power in this hemisphere to the leading 
political force in Europe and America. These his- 
toric changes, which are as revolutionary as any in 
modern history, require inevitably an alteration of 
our tariff policy, our financial policy, our agricul- 
tural policy, and our foreign policy. All the imme-_ 
diate questions of the day, such as farm relief, — 
unemployment, the maldistribution of gold, the- 
burden of armaments, debts, reparations, are aspects 
of this fundamental change. 

WALTER LIPPMANN, 
in Women’s Home Companion *) 


The first tramp was Cain, the last will probably 
be the Wandering Jew. Between the two lies the 
history of a whole race of men, who sometimes de- _ 
serve their ill-fortune and sometimes do not. The 
survival of the fittest is achieved by sending the 
weak to the wall, but it is a mistake to suppose that 
because a man is weak he is necessarily contemptible. > 
Failure is generally held in contempt because it is 
left to the successful to arrange vocabularies, but 
when we put on the spectacles of history we find 


1) The Collapse of Organized Labor. L. c., Jan., 1932. — 

2) A distinguished German sociologist, Riehl was op- 
posed to the liberal doctrines regarding Family and Society 
at a time when they had assumed the proportions of a 
prairie fire on the continent of Europe. His writings ha 
stood the test of time, and they are among the classics < 
German sociology, although but little known outside c 


many, 
3) Vol. 7, No. 1, p. 31, Vienna, 
4) January, 1932, - 
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ften enough that it is the failures who survive, 
vhile the successful have irrevocably vanished as 
iver mists or the notes of a song. _ 

The vagrant is a figure in national life all through 
inglish history; “remote, unfriended, melancholy, 
low,” he goes on his way a picturesque and pa- 
hetic figure. True, he has sometimes been treated 
vith brutality, sometimes with tolerance, but he has 
urvived. 

FRANK Gray!) 

The old England of the English—as distinct from 
he Olde Englande of Bloomsbury folk-dancers and 
f all Ye Olde Merrie tribe of desiccated imbeciles 
—is at this moment beset by monsters as uncouth 
Ss those which mop and gibber round the Lady in 
Milton’s beautiful masque. The last bequests of 
xeformation and industrial revolution, the agony 
yf agriculture, the vagaries and corruptions of an 
ybsolete Puritanism, the new vulgar doctrines of 
commercial hustle, the standardized elementary edu- 
ation which is establishing illiteracy on such an 
normous scale: all these influences are at work ad- 
nittedly changing the face of England and the 
lature of the English rustic and the English towns- 
nan alike. And of all patriotic Englishmen the 
Satholic Englishman has the best right to rise in 
evolt against the new barbarism, since England was 
ivilized and given a thousand years of culture and 
tability by the Catholic and Roman Church. 

D. B. WynpHAM LEwis 
in Land for the People*) 


The yellow metal has become a menace to civiliza- 
ion, and mankind has no greater enemy today than 
rold. The Midas of Europe is France; the Midas 
xf the world is U. S. A., and the world can recover 
ut little from its illness without their gold. 


The Gold Standard is a delicate piece of mechan- 
sm, designed, under proper conditions, to maintain 
teady the international level of prices and to keep 
he external trade of the different countries prop- 
tly paid for. But the mechanism does not work 
vhen the gold is diverted from its legitimate func- 
ions. The sterilization of gold by France and 
America has jammed the gold mechanism. Inter- 
iational trade has already assumed largely the form 
yf a gamble and only bold and concerted action by 
eading Gold Standard countries can stave off the 
ipproaching catastrophe. 

The suggestion for the remonetization of silver 
inder these circumstances deserves the earnest con- 
ideration of all governments. Its restoration to the 
yosition it occupied for hundreds of years—only in 
he second half of the last century silver was dis- 
arded as money material—will immediately create 
, steady demand for world’s commodities. 

The problem, no doubt, is vast and complex, but 
s worthy of a courageous effort. But the silver 


1 In “The Tramp”, London, 1931, p. 175. 


2) Organ of the Catholic Land Associations of Great 


sritain. 
’ 


‘ —_ 


producing countries must be warned against. ex- 
ploiting the present inclination towards its remone- 
tization for their own selfish objects. 


The Week, Bombay 


The culmination of the Pope’s social program is 
reached in what we call the system of occupational 
groups: “Just as the citizens of the same munici- 
pality are wont to form associations with diverse 
aims, which various individuals are free to join or 
not, similarly those who are engaged in the same 
trade or profession will form free associations 
among themselves, for purposes connected with 
their occupations.” The system ultimately implies 
the complete organization of all the workers and all 
the employers in any given trade or profession. . . 


The State, on its own part, is to give all necessary 
and sufficient help to make possible the efficient 
functioning of these groups. But under no con- 
sideration is it to substitute its own activity for pri- 
vate initiative. Relieved, by these obligations, from 
obligations that should never have been imposed 
upon it, the State will then be free to devote itself 
to its own proper duties. Envisaged by the Holy 
Father is a social and legislative order, built up in 
the spirit of social justice, with charity as its soul, 
while the duty of the State will be to foster and 
protect it. 

JosEPpH HussLetn, S. J., 
in Messenger of the Sacred Heart') 


A period of profit-piling, price disparity, one- 


‘sided trade, and grossly unequal incomes is bound 


to result in a huge accumulation of debts. When 
the inevitable depression follows, these debts cannot 
be paid. Repudiation is a hateful word, and yet 
normal prosperity cannot return until these debts 
are largely repudiated. 


The repudiation process is now going on. Scores 
of banks are failing. In liquidating these banks, 
their loans are never fully collected. Every bank 
failure means wiping out a considerable amount of 
debt. Likewise, when farms bought at boom prices 
are taken under foreclosure, their present value will 
not cover the debt. In spite of occasional de- 
ficiency judgments, therefore, foreclosures mean 
debt erasure. 


Along with debt repudiation, depression is forcing 
a reduction in the tribute levied upon the people. 
Excessive rents are being reduced, and even at the 
lower rates are going unpaid or only partly paid. 
Excessive salaries are coming down. Enormous 
bonuses are disappearing. Dividends are being 
passed. Must not these leveling factors pro- 
ceed still farther before we have the parity neces- 
sary as a basis for the return of normal prosperity? 
L. S. Herron, 
in the Neb. Union Farmer 


1) Loe. cit. “The Pope’s Social Program”, N. Y., Jan., 
4932, 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 

Three new centres were opened by the Apostle- 
ship of the Sea during the past year: Curacao, 
Hayre and Vancouver. They are said to hold “very 
important key positions on the Apostolatus Maris 
map, which now shows 36 Institute flags for the 
world.” 

Services for seamen—without Institute accommodation— 
have been organized in a further 146 ports. The sea- 
apostolate is spreading rapidly. 


The International Bureau of Catholic Employer 
Associations, in session at Paris, has addressed to 
the Sovereign Pontiff a letter in which it thanks 
him for the Encyclical “Quadragesimo anno” and 
promises to work for the abolition of the intolerable 
abuses of the present capitalistic system denounced 
by the Holy Father. 

The letter bears the signatures of Joseph Zamanski, presi- 
dent of the French Confederation of Christian Employers ; 
Dr. Fonk, representing Germany; Karrel-Platteau, of Bel- 
gium, and Dr. Spoorenberg of the Netherlands. 


Fifty actors and actresses have been established 
at Denville Hall, Northwood, England, by Mr. 
Alfred Denville, Catholic member of Parliament. 

Mr. Denville, who has worked from childhood on and 
for the stage, founded, with the aid of sundry distinguished 
“stars of the dramatic firmament” and others, Denville Hall 
about seven years ago as a haven of rest for aged members 
of the theatrical profession. One special feature of admis- 
sion to this house is that no voting is necessary; the only 
qualification for entrants is to be over 65 years of age. 

Mr. Denville, who is said, by the Catholic Times, of 
London, to do a great deal in one way and another for those 
less well off than himself (he has given his Parliamentary 
salary for the poor of Newcastle) has this cause particu- 
larly at heart. 


A rather ambitious program was announced for 
the Catholic Conference, held at Goa, East India, 
in connection with the meeting of the “All-India 
Catholic Board.” Among the subjects assigned for 
discussion during the two-days session are: 

Amendments to the Fundamental Constitution. Framing 
of Rules for the working of the Constitution, Determining 
the details connected with the publication of the Bulletin, 
the organ of the Board. Reconsideration, and confirmation 
with modifications, of resolutions passed at the Mangalore 
Conference on “Exercise of Religion,” “Church Property,” 
“Catholic Marriage,” and “Catholic Education.” Other-sub- 
jects of representation to Government on Catholic interests. 
Establishment of Diocesan and Parish Catholic Associa- 
tions. Establishment of an All-India Vigilance-Committee. 
Publication of a popular Apologetic paper or journal. Start- 
ing of an All-India Rupee Fund. Formation of a “Pax 
Romana” in India. Publication of an All-India “Directory 
of Catholic Action and Enterprise” in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. Establishment of a course of Post-Graduate studies 
in Catholic Sciences (Apologetics, Christian Doctrine, 
Morals, Scripture, Ecclesiastical History, etc.), leading to 
an annual examination and a Diploma in Religion. A tri- 
ennial Conference of Rectors, Principals, Headmasters and 
Headmistresses of Colleges and Secondary Schools to con- 
sider subjects of common interest. Methods of spreading 
Catholic literature; organization of an annual Press Sunday 
in all the dioceses in India; Parish Reading Rooms and 
Libraries. é 


There died recently at Vienna a laymen whose 
_ efforts assisted two hundred priests now engaged in 


; = ‘: ‘ 
oe eae 


and the Rosenwald Fund, $15,000 has been made — 


‘establishment which, directed by the Christian 


pastoral work to realize their desire to enter the 
sacred ministry. Josef Moser, a school teacher, 
founded the Canisius Werk for the education of 
young men for the priesthood, at the very time the © 


future of Austria was despaired of. 

The Canisius Werk was inaugurated toward the end of 
the World War, and at a time when a scarcity of priests 
in various dioceses of Austria was most noticeable, to stress 
the importance and high function of the priestly vocation, 
to further clerical vocations, to train apostles and to spread 
enlightenment on religious matters by the written and spoken ‘ 
word. Poor students desiring to become priests have been 7 
supported by the Werk and assisted until their ordinations, 
while at the present time 800 students are enjoying its help. 
The number of collaborators in the organization is 70,000. 
A number of monthly journals, edited by this Lay Apostle, 
carried the apostolate into far sections of the country. 

In a necrology written in memory of the deceased by 
Gustave Cardinal Piffl, Archbishop of Vienna, Josef Moser 
is called an “idealist of first rank, a man with a heroic 
will and zeal in his work, who considered the care for new 
generations of priests as a duty marked out for him by 
Providence, a duty to which he applied himself day and 
night, and in the service of which he exhausted all his 
strength.” 

Shortly before his death, Moser laid the cornerstone of a 
church to be dedicated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus near 
Vienna, for the construction of which he raised a consid- 
erable sum. And in the shadow of the rising structure ~ 
he was buried. 


ADULT EDUCATION | ‘ - 
Through grants from the Carnegie Foundation 


available for a year of experimentation in adult edu- 
cation among Negroes in Harlem, New York City, 
and Atlanta. 

The work in Harlem is under the general auspices of the © 
New York Public Library, which will function through a 
committee of fourteen prominent residents of the colored | 
community. 


LIBERTY OF EDUCATION 

An important pronouncement on educational” 

liberty was made by the Belgian Prime Minister, 

Monsieur Renkin, on the occasion of the fiftieth 

anniversary of the association of friends and ex- 7 
pupils of the Catholic Institute of Carlsbourg, an 


Brothers, educates in its normal school, its classical 
and modern schools, and its agricultural and horti- 
cultural classes some five hundred pupils. 

Monsieur Renkin described the liberty to educate as a 
“fundamental” liberty. “It ought,” he said, “to be placed at 
the service of our dearest and noblest convictions. In or- 
der to acquire this liberty, Belgians made the revolution of 
1830. They have not ceased to struggle for it. . 

“The constitution confirmed the rights acquired; never 
did those who in 1830 drew it up think that undenomina- 
tional teaching could be imposed on the country. An agree- 
ment has now brought to an end disputes from which the 
country had suffered too long. .... We do not intend th: 
this agreement shall be broken. ... We will respect all 
liberties. Let ours be respected too! 

“A Christian father of a family has the right to entrust 
his children to a Christian school and we will not toler 
that this right be taken away fom him. There must be 
misunderstanding on this point.” 


MILITARY TRAINING = 


The present Season of American studen 
would seem, while favoring drastic disarmar 
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e also opposed to military training in colleges. ‘A 
utional gathering of students in New York City, 
slid under the auspices of the Intercollegiate Dis- 
mament Council, has announced the results of a 
ation-wide poll taken by the Council. 

Of 19,750 individuals voting on the question: “Do you 
vor compulsory military training in colleges?”, one of six 
testions submitted, 3,720 answered in the affirmative, and 
,030, or 81 per cent of the total, declared themselves, 
yposed. The sixth proposition of the questionnaire: “Do 
m1 favor dropping military training in colleges?”, was 
sted on by 18,996 individuals, 7,292 of whom voted Yes, and 
704 No. 

Similarly the Buffalo Convention of the Student Volunteer 
fovement, held on New Year’s Day and said to have been 
ie largest intercollegiate gathering held in our country in 
ie last four years, while it went overwhelmingly into the 
imp of the total disarmament advocates, also expressed 
self as in favor of dropping military training entirely 
‘om the college curriculum. The vote against compulsory 
ilitary training in colleges was even larger than the one 
st in the former case. 

Still a third source of nation-wide student sentiment was 
10wn in the Conference of the National Student Federation 
i America, held in Toledo, Ohio, during the holidays. This 
mference was made up of student officers and leaders of 
me 300 colleges. They favored our entering the World 
ourt and the League of Nations, deplored armed interven- 
on to protect American investments abroad, and urged 
rbitration as a substitute for military force in settling inter- 
ational disputes. Eighty per cent of those voting opposed 
ymmpulsory military training in colleges and universities. 


DESTITUTION AS THE ROOT OF CRIME 

Discussing the program for the rehabilitation of 
outhful offenders adopted at the Reformatory of 
ae State of Illinois, situated at Pontiac, the Wel- 
are Bulletin, published by the Ill. State Dept. of 
ublic Welfare, declares: ‘The typical boy at the 
ontiac reformatory is approximately nineteen 
ears of age and comes from a broken home in an 
mpoverished neighborhood in an industrial com- 
wunity. He has had five or six years in public or 
arochial school, but has not been successful there. 
‘or economic reasons he has left school, presum- 
bly to work, but immaturity and lack of training 
ave been against him and his opportunity for 
ynstructive development has been very limited.” 

To meet this situation, the reformatory has organized a 
shool which offers the elementary work of the first six 
rades and three years of junior high school work. Senior 
igh school work is contemplated. All regular work is vo- 
ational. Cultural subjects are elective. “Functioning of 
lis program depends,” the article declares, “upon the per- 
snnel of the faculty. For this reason the schoolmaster has 
splaced the guard as instructor. Men of professional train- 
1g and practical experience as teachers have been secured 
nd are demonstrating that boys of adolescent age will re- 
ond to stimuli in prison the same as elsewhere.” 


ORGANIZED MARKETING 
At the request of Governor Winant, of New 
lampshire, a conference took place at the State 
fouse on December 28 of dairy leaders and agricul- 
iral experts to consider the milk situation as it 
ffects New Hampshire. After a careful discus- 
ion of the situation it was concluded that most 
ermanent and worth-while results will be had when 


1e New England Dairies, Inc., is put to work on 


plan that calls both for centralized selling of the 
ew England product and pooling of cash receipts 


on a basis fair to the industry as a whole. The re- 
sult was the unanimous endorsement of a resolu- 
tion reading: 

“The New Hampshire ‘milk jury’ believes that no perma- 
nent stabilization of the dairy industry can be effective 
without a central sales organization that controls the major 
part of the milk produced in New England. 

“It believes that the New England Dairies, Inc., con- 
tributes to this end inasmuch as it covers both price stabil- 
ization and equalized payments to producers. 

“Therefore the ‘jury’ urges the perfection of this organ- 
ization by every legitimate means.” 

The decision of the “milk jury,’ made up of 12 men 
called into conference by the Governor, will govern the 
efforts of Commissioner Felker in New England milk meet- 
ings in the future and will guide Governor Winant in his 
deliberations with the Governors of Maine, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island who are to take a hand in this 
problem. 


COOPERATION 
Cooperative associations in Canada in 1931 num- 
bered 1,132 with a total membership of 756,420, 
compared with 1,095 such associations in 1930 which 
had a membership of 690,685. 


This type of organization includes productive, market- 
ing, credit and savings, community hall and miscellaneous 
societies. Numerically the strongest cooperative associations 
are those engaged primarily in marketing, of which there 
were in 1931 a total of 333 with a membership of 344,884. 


A form of cooperation which, it seems, has in our 
country thus far been attempted only among miners 
in Illinois, has assumed considerable proportions in 
England: cooperative funeral furnishing, to which 
cooperative societies in North Humberland and Dur- 
ham seem to have led the way by establishing depart- 
ments intended to grant. members funeral services. 
That of the Murton Collieries Society is said to be 
the most successful. From small beginnings a trade 
of about $40,000 a year has been worked up. 

Regarding this particular activity of the Blaydon Society, 
which conducted nearly 200 funerals in 1930, the Producer 
says: “Here the cooperators have revolutionized funeral 
furnishing business in their area. One result of their entry 
into the undertaking business was a tremendous reduction in 
prices so far as the general public were concerned.” The 
same journal reports the Ipswich Society, which started 
funeral furnishing seven years ago, to be likewise responsible 
for an appreciable reduction in the charges for this necessary 
service. ; 

Nor are these endeavors all of recent origin, One of 
the oldest co-operative funeral furnishing enterprises is that 
of the Gainsborough Society; it has been in operation 
upwards of thirty years. During 1930 the Society con- 
ducted 88 funerals, and up to November 14 it had 73 last 
year. The Derby Society, and this is an astounding record, 
conducted 800 funerals during 1930—The Manchester Co- 
operative Funeral Undertakers, Ltd., is a combination of 
the societies in five different communities. It has modern 


‘shops, makes its own caskets, and owns its own motor- 


hearse and three motor cars. 


COLLECTIVISM ; 

At a meeting arranged by the Society for Cul- 
tural Relations, a British organization, held last 
fall, Professor Julian Huxley addressed a crowded 
audience of over 350 members and their friends. 

Professor Huxley gave an account of his travels in Russia 
and showed a film which he had taken of street scenes in 
Moscow, ancient and modern buildings, a football match, 
etc. He said that his general impression was that Russia 
today was busy and on the whole enthusiastic in working 
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for the completion of the Five-Year Plan. He found that 
the standard of living in many respects was of course still 
much below that of other countries, but there was no doubt 
that it was improving and he believed that the experiment 
was succeeding. He was much struck by the amount of 
care and money expended on children, and said the splendid 
health of tha young children and babies was especially 
noticeable. He visited one or two collective farms and 
found that work on a collective system was rapidly 
progressing. 


DIFFUSION OF SHARES 

Ownership of shares of American industrial 
corporations continued to become more widely dif- 
fused in 1931 according to early reports, the Busi- 
ness Week believes, “despite steadily dropping stock 
prices and gloomy talk about the future of Ameri- 
can corporations.” 

The first 9 major reporting companies listed 35.8 per cent 
more stockholders at or about the end of 1931 than a year 
earlier, and 100 per cent more than at or about the end of 
1929. Therefore the weekly referred to concludes: “The 
average man’s conviction that common stocks are a good in- 
vestment and simultaneously a good speculation does not 
seem to have been weakened by recent experience. And 
apparently a good many average men continue to earn and 
save money, depression or no.” 

“With stock prices declining for the most of the period, 
this buying represents bargain-hunting,” the Business Week 
believes. “Part of the increase was probably due to the 
fact that lower prices put stocks within reach of people 
who had not before been able to buy them. The average 
holdings of stock must be lower since generally capitaliza- 
tion was not increased in 1931.” 


ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY 

Appalachian Coals, Inc., recently organized by 
high volatile coal producers of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, is the first definite 
result of the campaign sponsored by the Nationa! 
Coal Association for the formation of joint district 
selling agencies as a stabilization measure for the 
very unstable soft coal industry. 

At a recent meeting, representatives of 112 producing com- 
panies of the high volatile districts gave the plan 100 per 
cent indorsement, approved a charter for the new agency and 
the necesary contract forms. An intensive drive is being 
waged to bring in more tonnage; already pledges total 
nearly 50 millions of the 90 million tons of coal produced 
annually in the eight districts involved. The sales agency 
plan has been approved by 100 operators in the northern 
West Virginia fields and by west Kentucky operators. Other 
districts are studying the plan, are expected to take action 

- soon. 

While praising the vigor with which the sales agency plan 
has been pushed, Coal Age again warns that too much be 
not expected of it. It is a factor in bringing about stabili- 
zation, this journal asserts, but there remain many other 
and more important things to be done. In particular it 
cites the need for better labor relations, even to permit sales 
agencies to function effectively. Pointing out that no agency 


will be likely to get 100 per cent cooperation within its 


district. Nab 


FEDERAL CONTROL 

Both the President and Congress have been ap- 
pealed to by the West Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce, with general offices at Stamford, to extend 
federal control to interstate gas lines. The peti- 
tioners believe the lines now in operation, carrying 
gas from Texas fields to cities in the Middle West, 
are abusing privileges. ‘The letter addressed to the 
President declares: 


“The operations of the pipe line companies have been 
without regard for the equities of the citizens of the State] 
of Texas. They operate in Texas as private corporations. | 
They are draining the gas from adjacent properties without) 
compensation. The Texoma Natural Gas’ Company, a sub= | 
sidiary of the Continental Construction Corporation, is at-7 
tempting to pay its land owners one-fourth of one cent per > 
thousand cubic feet for their one-eighth royalty. This is 
the same gas that Insull & Son are selling to domestic con- 
sumers in Chicago for more than $1.00 a thousand feet. 

“We feel that a market monopoly should not be so used 
as to oppress royalty owners and small operators. The pro- 
ducing departments of these pipe lines should be placed on 
an equality with other producers. Under federal supervision} 
this can be easily brought about.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 

A letter addressed to the chairman of the Senate | 
Manufactures sub-committee considering legislation 
by Mr. Silas H. Strawn, president of the Chamber] 
of Commerce of the United States, reveals chambers 
of commerce and trade organizations in the mem- 
bership of the National Chamber of Commerce, by = 
a large majority, to favor handling of unemploy- 
ment relief “through private contribution supple- 
mented by State and local governments, and with- 
out any Federal appropriations for such purposes.” ” 
Mr. Strawn explained that a referendum on the subject 
had been submitted last Fall to chambers of commerce and 
trade organizations in the membership of the National Cham-_ 
ber of Commerce, with a resulting vote of 2,49714 against 
Federal aid and 194%4 for Federal aid. The vote was com- 
pleted December 14, he said. 
Opposition to Federal aid for unemployment relief was” 
expressed at a committee hearing by representatives of the 
Sentinels of the Republic, an organization which has among 
its purposes the preventing of Federal encroachment on the 
rights of States. 


| 
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: SEGREGATION 

Suit testing validity of a property owner’s agree- 
ment for racial restriction in a residential district 
was filed early in January by 600 white residents 
of Woodlawn on Chicago’s South Side. Action 
followed plans to place a hotel in the district in 
the hands of colored persons. 

The attorney for plaintiffs sought an injunction restrain 
ing owners of the Southway Hotel on South Parkway from 
disregarding an agreement entered into 1928 with other prop 
erty owners, barring sale or lease of property to colored 
persons. 

The hotel recently erected signs that restrictions had beer 
removed, The owner is Elsie Splett, representing a bond 
holders’ committee managing the property under fore 
closure proceedings. A second action contemplated by other 
property owners is to ask $500,000 damages for loss. ot 
property values arising from withdrawing of racial restric- 
tions. The Supreme Court has upheld similar agreements. 
the attorney said. : 


THIRD DEGREE 
Sentences of a year’s imprisonment were impose 
on three officers of the Washington, D. C., poli 
force for having inflicted on prisoners the soca 
eae degree.” They were, in addition, fined $50 
each. 
The charges brought against a number of officers of th 
Capital Police Department resulted from an expose of b: 
abuse of prisoners, especially colored prisoners. An in 
gation led to the indictment of eighteen policemen for v 
ing degrees of assault. The presiding judge decle 
of the accused to be guilty of “deliberate torture 
oner to gain a confession. 2 ees: 


HISTORICAL MISCHLLANIZS 


Among the manv eminent American pioneer priests of 
ve 19. century Rev. Heinrich Lemcke, O. S. B., was un- 
oubtedly one of the most picturesquely interesting. The 
ymmunication, written shortly after his arrival in Amer- 
a, reveals moreover two features of his character, which 
ir. Flick believes to have been pronounced, conscientious- 
ess and impulsiveness——A volunteer in the German War 
f Liberation (1813-15); an ordained Lutheran minister, 
e came to America a priest, the pupil and friend of some 
f the most distinguished men of the Catholic revival in 
rermany a hundred years ago: Bishop Sailer, Diepen- 
rock (afterwards Cardinal), the saintly Bishop Witt- 
ann. It is with these, a few of the most salient facts 
egarding the life of this remarkable man in mind, the 
eader should approach this document, translated from 
ler Katholik, published at Mainz (Vol. XV., 1835, No. VL., 
S259 ff.). é 
ek 2 ook 

It is really highest time, my most esteemed friend, 
or me to keep my promise and to write to you from 
kmerica as explicitly as possible. Precisely this 
explicitly” is the reason for my having waited so 
ong; for what was I to write you about before 
ow? The events of my last voyage? There was 
othing remarkable about them, and, besides, this 
‘oyage is not as it was, let us say, in the days of 
‘columbus. A trip to America is no longer a matter 
ff consequence. Besides, I have written from 
Tavre and even from Philadelphia to mutual friends 
nd acquaintances, who will have told or written 
ou about me. ‘Therefore I shall begin this report 
vith America. And, since otherwise I could not 
ind my way out, I shall constitute myself the cen- 
er of things everywhere; which process, by the 
yay—although solemn protest is generally raised 
gainst such suspicion—is the manner of all his- 
orians and other writers; for I have not yet made 
he acquaintance of anyone who can see with other 
yes than his own and who can crawl out of his 
wn skin. 
On August 20, last year, I landed in good health 
n New York. The first experiences and impres- 
ions received in the New World were not specially 
vorable. Here, on the swampy point of land, en- 
losed by the arms of the lazily flowing Hudson 
nd by wooded heights, an utterly unbearable heat 
d, accompanied by its usual entourage, all sorts 
‘diseases, among which cholera this time played 
e principal role. For these reasons, and also be- 
ause I had nothing to look for in New York, I 
tarted after a brief sojourn for friendly Phila~ 
hia. On my way there I could observe Ameri- 
steam transportation. As I stepped on board 
mboat at 6 o’clock in the morning there were 
additional boats in the harbor which left for 
it points at the same time. In the evening 


evening, and the third day following I was already 
in the pulpit in Holy Trinity church. There are 
six Catholic churches in the city. In all of them 
sermons are delivered in English; our Holy Trinity 
church alone was German from the beginning and 
the German trustees are seriously intent on keeping 
it so. Since many English speaking people have 
attached themselves to this church, the priests, in- 
cluding Mr. Guth, have at times preached in Eng- 
lish; but each time unpleasantness was aroused. 


I mention this merely in order that you may form 
an idea of the difficult circumstances obtaining here 
in this respect also. Among you the priest has his 
difficulties with the government and secular author- 
ities; here he has his with a rough, unintelligent 
mass of people who in their bluntness express them- 
selves about as follows: “We pay him, we feed 
him,” etc. In the last analysis, I think, the obiect 
of his presence is neither the one element nor the 
other, but the few elect, and for their sake he must 
practice a little patience. For my part I would al- 
ways rather obtain my temporalia through the medi- 
ation of a board, based on the old by-the-grace-of- 
God system than from a sovereign people. I could 
never get this matter of sovereignty of the people 
into my head; and now that I have gazed upon its 
countenance, I must confess to you that I recognize 
in it the “mysterium iniquitatis” of which St. Paul 
writes, and the railroad train on which Antichrist 
will travel. Had M. La Mennais?) spent some time 
in America he would, I believe, have prayed the 
penitential psalms in a quiet little chamber rather 
than have cast, by means of his latest treatise, new 
propaganda material for the confusion of the public 
mind into the fermenting mass. When the Pope’s 
decision in this matter became known here through 
the papers, all those who had been infected by the 
general swindle, but still retained a sort of tradi- 
tional respect for the Holy See, bore mighty long 
faces; others reviled the Pope. But the issue dis- 
turbed only a very few; the general barbarism in 
literary matters obtaining here is in this regard a 
great good fortune. That the State is not to in- 
terfere in religious matters; that the clergy are not _ 
to draw their living from the State, etc—these 
things are all well and good until one has seen the 
caricatures that appear upon the scene once these © 
theories are put into practice. The congregations 
of the innumerable sects hire their preachers in this — 
country; now if that were done according to t 

2) Hugues Felicite Robert de La Mennais (b. 1782, d 
1854 at Paris), led astray in early youth by Rou 
writings, returned to the Church in 1814, and ee fe) 
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principles observed by you when you hire a night 
watchman or a cow herd, allowing ability to decide, 
that might be well enough. But since here the 
multiplication table decides in all things as the high- 
est and final factor, the lowest bidder is commonly 
preferred. Among us, of course, all this is entirely 
different, since everything depends upon the de- 
cision and decrees of the Bishops. But since they 
cannot provide their priests with the necessities of 
life, inasmuch as they themselves have _ barely 
. enough to sustain life, and since unfortunately there 
are many slovenly, low-minded priests, especially 
among the Irish,?) the Bishops themselves must 
often make the best of an evil situation and let well 
enough alone in order to avoid greater scandal. 


As I have said, I began to labor in my vocation 
in Philadelphia. I found enough to do, especially 
since the cholera made its appearance there also 
shortly after my arrival. Sick-calls are the priest’s 
most difficult duty, because the city covers an area 
probably greater than that of Paris, while our poor 
German Catholics ordinarily live in the most remote 
corners; but they are also his most grateful task. 
At the same time I preached each Sunday and 
Holy Day and visited the Bishop almost daily in 
order to read English and German with him or his 
brother. Our young Bishop*) is a very zealous, 
learned and amiable man. In addition to his mother 
tongue—he is a native of Dublin—he speaks Latin 
very fluently and beautifully, French, Spanish and 
Italian; and since there are so extraordinarily many 
Germans here in Pennsylvania, he has also, since 
becoming Bishop, applied himself to the study of our 
language. He avails himself of every opportunity, 
hence also of my presence, to perfect himself in 
its use, and has actually advanced himself to such 
an extent that one can converse quite well with him 
in German. 


Toward the end of October I told the Bishop I 
should like to look about the country a bit. He gave 
me credentials, and I set out on a journey. I be- 
lieve one cannot travel as well, as quickly and as 
comfortably in any other country as one does here, 
that is between principal points connected with lines 
of communication. For instance, I went to a depot 
at 8 p. m., whence an omnibus carried me to the 
railroad, skirting the city beyond the limits. Here 
a goodly string of coaches, attached to each other, 
were lined up, to the rear several baggage cars, and 
in front a steam engine on an iron truck and wheels. 
After a numerous company, with their baggage, had 
established themselves comfortably, the strange cara- 


3) Along with numerous Irish, French, German and 
Slavic priests of high moral character, culture and refine- 
ment, who came to the U. S. in pioneer days there were 
also less desirable individuals. For some priests America 
was a mission field chosen by them with Apostolic zeal; for 
others a haven, in which they might live down their past, 
though they were not always successful in doing so. 

4)Francis Patrick Kenrick, consecrated June 6 1830, and 
appointed to Philadelphia, whence he was transferred to 
Baltimore in 1852. The brother mentioned by Fr. Lemcke 
is ey Peter Richard Kenrick, later Archbishop of 

ouis. 


van, rolled out into the pitch dark night. When the 
sun rose, and I awoke from a good sleep; I found 
myself in Columbia, 80 (English) miles from Phila- 
delphia. With respect to'mission journeys of this 
nature, the following conditions obtain: In our entire 
diocese, which embraces Pennsylvania and the states 4 
of New Jersey and Delaware, there are only 5 Ger- 
man priests; but everywhere there are many Ger- 
mans who have not yet been in the country long 
enough to be able to confess or to understand a ser- 
mon in English. If one of us goes out on a mission 
journey, the priests in the sections which one intends 
to visit are notified in advance. They on their part 
advise their congregations and the Germans come in ~ 
due time, to go to confession and to hear a sermon; 
occasionally one visits the Germans settled in out | 
of the way places and forests in their homes. I must © 
describe one such visit, which I made in addition to 
others, to you. 

At one stop on the Susquehanna a German speak- 7 
ing man approached me and requested me to come ~ 
out into the “bush,” a distance of some 15 miles, 
where, as he said, several German families lived © 
who had not seen a priest for a long time. I con-~ 
sented, and the next morning he was on hand with — 
two horses, since driving was out of the question. 
We mounted and rode cheerfully into the woods. 
Here I made my first close observations of the 
American virgin forests. With European horses ~ 
one would break his neck on a ride like this, but 
the horses we have here wind their way through © 
the thickets and hurdle fallen trunks with admirable 
skill and security. After several hours of such 
riding, we finally emerged into a cleared area and I 
saw cultivated fields, and smoke rising from the 
houses. We halted in front of a large dwelling, 
and an old man, with snow-white hair and a thor. 
oughly honest cast of countenance, helped me from | 
my horse with my equipment, and led me to the 
hearth, on which whole tree trunks burned. He is 
a Swiss, who came to this country as a young man 
and established himself here some thirty years ago — 
as the first settler. Five of his eight sons have 
already set up their own households, living round 
about him, and recently several German families: 
have made their homes near them. 


Here I was truly and in every respect in a new 
world. The old man, a veritable patriarch, had at 
my arrival been busy cleaning a young pig, which 
he then pierced with a wooden spit, on which it. 
was broiled over the common hearth. Each person 
performs some special task or practices some craft. 
and everything used in the house is made there 
As we sat comfortably and in pleasant mood about 
the fire after our delicious supper, the youngest 
son, a lad of about 16, who had gone out, opened 
the door and whistled; three or four dogs scram- 
bled from under tables and benches. and leaped ou 
through the door. The young people also jum 
up and went out, whereupon a great noise was he 
from the outside. I asked the old man what 
be going on. Ha, he said, they have probably f 
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| bear or a wolf.—What, do you still have visitors 
vf that sort?—Oh, yes, quite often; but there are 
lot as many as we had thirty years ago. Now and 
hen in the evening one comes to the clearing to 
ee if by chance some live stock may have been left 
yutside.—I now went out also and walked toward 
he source of the noise. The commotion was caused 
yy a bear which had sought refuge in a mighty sugar 
naple, up whose trunk the dogs leaped and barked. 
[oo bad, I remarked, that it’s too dark to shoot.— 
We'll get him down without shooting, said one of 
he young men, and hurrying away, he returned with 
wo axes. He and his brother now got into po- 
ition, blows fell as thickly as hailstones, and in a 
few minutes the tree came crashing down. The 
,00r bear made a few big leaps, but before he could 
‘each another tree the dogs had attacked him and 
1e was forced to fight them off; at this moment 
me of the young men leaped into the fracas and put 
un end to it with his axe. The bear was dragged 
n triumph into the house, and promptly skinned and 
yutchered. The people here consider the smoked 
shanks a great delicacy; regarding the paws, how- 
aver, they know nothing more than that, while the 
pear is still alive, they are dangerous, and that 
after he is dead they are the dogs’ portion. Here, 
too, they wished to throw them to the dogs. But I 
»bjected to this profanation and instructed them to 
serve the paws to me as a ragout for dinner the 
1ext day. However I must confess that the lively 
SB collection of the dear panegyrist of bear’s paws 
and of olden times was the best feature of my 
meal. 


_ The next morning the neighbors came from all 
directions, and at an early hour I sat on an old 
barrel behind the hearth and heard confessions. 
Then an altar was erected in the same room, which 
s kitchen, living and workroom in one; that is to 
say, a table was draped with a white cloth and 
two candles and a crucifix were set on it. I had 
ry vestments and the chalice with me. The old 
atriarch served mass, and the entire assemblage 
eived Holy Communion and listened to my ser- 
non with deepest devotion. Divine services were 


op—everybody rides horseback here—carrying 
5 weeks old infant on the saddle in tront of 
She had heard of the arrival of a priest and 
rought the little one to be baptized. The old 
acted with edifying devotion as sponsor; he 
not father or grandfather, at least sponsor of 
eV ne born here during the last thirty years. He 

so reads the proper portions from the Goffine 


with them, examines the youngsters in their 
T was amazed. at. the He and 


‘different patterns. 


rcely ended when a young woman came at a. 


the wuRGe 


Sundays to the neighbors, assembled in his house, 


and cut off from intercourse with the world, gradu- 
ally sink into dullness and impurity, as I have 
likewise had opportunity here to observe. What 
think you, dearest friend, might be expected if even 
a few likeminded priests and lay brothers were to 
settle among these simple people, who would, en- 
tirely according to old Benedictine methods, cut 
down the forests, cultivate science and the arts, pray 
and teach the people! They would be free to do so 
here, and many thousands of acres of land may be 
had at from 1 to 2 dollars the acre. But where 
is the money to come from? If once the land has 
been purchased, the rest will somehow come. The 
first messengers of the faith did not drive into the 
German forests in coaches and at first did not live 
in palatial convents. And only thus could Cath- 
olicism take firm root here, only thus could it make 
its influence felt upon the life of mankind; every- 
thing else is miserable patchwork. 

You may believe me, I have learned to know 
what conditions really are. By all means, you in 
Europe should refrain from loud mouthings and 
trumpetings about the flowering of the Catholic 
Church in America. Here, and particularly in the 
cities, the Catholic Church presents the same sorry 
figure as do the sects and will continue to do so as 
long as things go on as heretofore and as long as 
she herself is affected by dissensions of an almost 
sectarian character.®) Naught but outward appear- 
ances are considered; people write and quarrel in- 
cessantly about things which neither party possesses, 
the sole outcome being that one can display his keen 
mental discernment and have his own way; and 
all the while life is being shaped according to utterly 
I would not wish to live any 
longer in Philadelphia or any other city under the 
conditions actually obtaining there for anything in 
the world. If men, who are still of good will and 
know what they want, once set up such establish- 
ments as I have referred to, everything would shape _ 
itself differently. Catholic families would migrate 
into such sections, those of other faiths would re- 
turn to the Universal Church or leave the neigh- 
borhood ; youth would be educated in Catholic prin, 
ciples, etc. 

But I do not wish to anticipate; let me contin re: 
my narrative. You will recall that before I 1 
for America I argued in exactly the same strai 
Now I see that I was perfectly correct, and I s 
convince you of it also. 

Late one evening on my journey, in the mic 
Mountains, abouts 800 ae 


ledeing® Baik 
a Re es a 
d, 
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eating, asked me—N. b. in English for the people 
were Irish—whether I were Catholic—Yes, I re- 
plied—And perhaps even a priest ?—Yes.—Well, I 
thought so as soon as I saw you and when you 
asked about Father Gallitzin.—I thereupon: Are you 
Catholic ?—And she: Yes, indeed, and in the whole 
town and for miles about you cannot find a non- 
Catholic bone—And forthwith she hastened into the 
other room. Her husband, cap in hand, although 
he had until then not even touched it, sought out a 
pair of slippers and would not rest until 1 had let 
him take care of my wet feet, which he did with 
a certain ceremony which reminded me of the wash- 
ing of the feet among the first Christians. In the 
meantime others, among them some Germans, en- 
tered, and I was made to feel altogether at home, 
among friends and acquaintances. The next 
morning after breakfast, when I spoke of paying, 
my hosts were almost offended. Instead of my pay- 
ing, they had a horse standing ready for me in front 
of the door, and beside him a boy, who was to show 
me the way through the forest to Loretto, a distance 
of seven miles. 


German Priests in the 
Confederate Army 

Little as we know regarding the Catholic officers 
and soldiers of the German race who participated in 
the Civil War in the Federal Army, it is a good deal 
in comparison to our knowledge of German Catho- 
lics in the Confederate Army, while we know vir- 
tually nothing of Catholic chaplains of the German 
race in_ the service of either cause. 

The following reference to a German priest, who 
may have served and died in the Confederate Army, 
is therefore all the more welcome. The V. Rev. 
O’Daniel’s, O. P., volume on “The Father of the 
Church in Tennessee” several times refers to a Rev. 
John Anthony Vogel, who came into the Diocese of 
Nashville from Louisville, and who was ordained on 
Sunday, October 17, 1858, by Bishop Miles, and 
placed in charge “of the German portion of the 
Cathedral parish.” 

The author declares the young priest had, even 
before his ordination “begun a church for those of 
that nationality, for which he now [after ordination] 
collected means in various parts of the country. Of 
an artistic temperament as well as of a practical 
mind, he was architect, contractor and superintend- 
ent of the structure all in one.”1) His authority for 
this statement are ‘communications from Bishop 
Miles to Bishop Spalding and to Archbishop Blanc, 
and accounts published in the Guardian in 1858 and 

bso.) 

The appendix to this valuable history of the life, 
times, and character of Bishop Miles, the founder 
of the Church in Tennessee, contains a sketch of the 


life of Father Vogel, recording that he labored “with 


great zeal and effect at the Church of the Assump- 
tion in Nashville until the outbreak of the Civil 


: 1)Loc. cit. Wash. & N. Y. 1926, p. 543. 
_-#) Vide footnote 30, p. 543. 


=a 


- jects, lost his considerable wealth in mining, would not re 


War.” Since the Catholic Almanac was not issued 
for the years 1862 and 1863, Father O’Daniel could 
not establish his whereabouts at that time, and Vo- 
gel’s name does not appear in the clergy directory 
referred to for 1864 or afterwards. 

“Quite probably,” the historian writes, “like sev-| 
eral of the priests of Tennessee, he became a chap- 
lain in the Confederate forces and fell on the field 
of honor as did Father Emmeran Blumel, O.5.B., 
in the eastern part of the state. Perhaps some day ¥ 
a record may be discovered of Father Vogel’s deeds 
and heroic death in one of the bloody battles of the 
Sout 9) 

There is a short reference to the Benedictine 
Father just mentioned in the history of “St. Vin- 
cenz in Pennsylvanien”. Its author, P. Oswald 
Moosmiiller, O.S.B., writes : 

“P| Emmeran Bliimel, who, at the outbreak of the war, 
was at Nashville, in Tennessee, where he was engaged in 
the pastorization of the Germans in that city, served as a 
chaplain in the Southern Army. He was shot, while ad- 


ministering the Sacraments to the wounded on the battle- 
field at Jonesborough in Tennessee, on August 31, 1864.4) 


Collectanea 

An exact copy of an advertisement, announcing to 
whatever German Catholic there may have been in 7 
Baltimore at the beginning of 1792, that services 
would be held for them in a private residence, has 
been obtained by us through the assistance of Mr. 
John L. Sebald, of that city. 

The announcement appeared in the Maryland — 
Journal, dated Friday, February 17, 1792 (No. 14 
Vol. XIX.). It reads: 

“NOTICE is hereby given that the GERMAN ROMAN | 
CATHOLICS have concluded to open next SUNDAY, for 
the first Time, their DIVINE SERVICE in their own lan- 
guage at the house of John Brown, near the Centre Mar- 
ket. On Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent, will be sung 
the Psalm MISERERE, accompanied with a Sermon in the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE, delivered by the Reverend John. 
Baptist Clouse—It will begin at Half after Five, in the 
Afternoon. 

“Baltimore, February 17, 1792.” 


Incidents of an interesting life are revealed in the © 
story of St. Charles Borromeo’s parish at Peru, In- 
diana, contained in the late Bishop Alerding’s vol- 
ume, “The Diocese of Fort Wayne, 1857—Septem- 
ber 22—1907.” Referring to the school connected 
with that parish, the Bishop writes: 

“The last of the lay teachers was Professor Rudolph 
Ladislaus Mueller of Zamzow, a native of Pomerania, con- 
versing fluently in fifteen different languages, lecturer on 
mathematics in a military academy in Prussia, came to the 
United States, lectured east and west on ethnological sub- 


turn home where he had been disinherited on account of 
his conversion to the Catholic Faith, taught in St, Vin- 
cent’s College, Westmoreland, Pennsylvania, for several 
terms, when Rev. B, Kroeger, a former pupil of his, of 
fered him the position of teacher of the parochial school 
at Peru. He filled this position satisfactorily for thre 
and a half years, when Bishop Dwenger secured his serv- 
ices Poets ees e the Sanguinist Fathers at Cart 
gena, Ohio, where ecame a member of th 

and died in 1885,”5) et 


3)Loe. cit. 2 568-569. we 
£)Loc, cit. N. Y. 1873, p. 180, ax ches — 
5)Loe. cit. Ft, Wayne 1907, p. 215-216, 
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[he Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
resident, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 

ae ec Eresident, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 

ex, 

econd Vice-President, C. J. Kunz, Indianapolis, Ind. 

ae pce tcident, George J. Phillipp, Fort Wayne, 
nd. 

fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
ill., Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 

xeneral Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

[reasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John J. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, 
Baltimore, Md.; Chas. Knetzger, Peoria, Ill.; John 
A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

[The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members-at-large: H. Dittlinger, New Braunfels, 
Tex.; Chas. F. Hilker, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; John 
Neuner, San Francisco, Cal.; George B. Doerger, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Jos. M. Haider, East St. Louis, Ill. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Reconstructing the Social Order 
NAL. 
Remedies for the Evils Discussed 


(Toward the end of “Quadragesimo anno” the 

Holy Father introduces discussion of ‘“‘Remedies” 
‘or the evils treated in the Encyclical Letter with 
. paragraph announcing with apostolic simplicity and 
lignity the most essential demand for the “re- 
‘onstruction of society,” declaring) : 
- Economic life must be inspired by Christian prin- 
iples. For this pitiable ruin of souls, which, if it 
ontinues, will frustrate all efforts to reform society, 
here can be no-other remedy than a frank and sin- 
ere return to the teaching of the Gospel. Men 
nust observe anew the precepts of Him Who alone 
as the words of eternal life, words which, even 
hough Heaven and earth be changed, shall not pass 
way (Matt. XXIV, 85). 

More Than Rationalization Needed 
(The Pontiff is none too hopeful of a mere ra- 
ionalization of economic life, though he admits 
ts partial validity. More than that is needed. ‘The 
‘ncyclical continues) : 

_ All those versed in social matters demand a ra- 
jonalization of economic life which will introduce 
ound and true order. But this order, which We 


uurselves desire and make every effort to promote, 
vill necessarily be quite faulty and imperfect, un- 
ess all man’s activities harmoniously unite to im1- 
at 


e and, as far as is humanly possible, attain the 
narvelous unity of the divine plan. This is the per- 
ect order which the Church preaches, with intense 
rnestness, and which right reason demands: which 
eae : 


places God as the first and supreme end of all created 
activity, and regards all created goods as mere in- 
struments under God, to be used only in so far as 
they help toward the attainment of our supreme 
end. 

Legitimate Reward of Industry 

(The value of remunerative occupations is by no 
means belittled; rather their true dignity, if they 
are pursued in the proper spirit and from proper 
motives, is emphasized. We read) : 

Those who are engaged in production are not 
forbidden to increase their fortunes in a lawful and 
just manner ; indeed it is just that he who renders 
service to society and develops its wealth should 
himself have his proportionate share of the in- 
creased public riches, provided always that he re- 
spects the laws of God and his neighbor, and uses 
his property in accord with faith and right reason. 
If these principles be observed by all, not merely 
the production and acquisition of goods, but also 
the use of wealth, now so often uncontrolled, will 
within a short time be brought back again to the 
standards of equity and just distribution. 


The Mission of Charity 

(We close this summary of “Quadragesimo 
anno’ with one of its most beautiful passages, voic- 
ing essentially inescapable demands for social re- 
construction, respecting the combatting of selfish- 
ness and the observance of charity) : 

Mere sordid selfishness, which is the disgrace and 
the great crime of the present age, will {if the 
preceding admonitions are heeded] be opposed in 
very deed by the kindly and forcible law of Chris- 


‘tian moderation, whereby man is commanded to seek . 


first the Kingdom of God and His justice, confiding 
in God’s liberality and definite promise that tem- 
poral goods also, so far as he has need of them, will 
be added unto him (Matt. VI., 33). 

Now, in effecting this reform, charity, “which is 
the bond of perfection” (Coloss. IITI., 14), must play 
a leading part. How completely deceived are those 
inconsiderate reformers, who, zealous only for com- 
mutative justice, proudly disdain the help of char- 
ity. Charity cannot take the place of justice un- 
fairly withheld, but, even though a state of things 
be pictured in which every man receives all that is 
his due, a wide field will nevertheless remain open 
for charity. For, justice alone, even though most 
faithfully observed, can remove indeed the cause of 
social strife, but can never bring about a union of 
hearts and minds. Yet this union, binding men 
together, is the main principle of stability in all 
institutions, no matter how perfect they may seem, 
which aim at establishing social peace and promot-_ 
ing mutual aid. In its absence, as repeated experi- 


ence proves, the wisest regulations come to nothing. _ 
Then only will it be possible to unite all in harmo- _ 
nious striving for the common good, when all sec- — 


tions of society have the intimate conviction that 
they are members of a single family and children 
the same Heavenly Father, and further, that they 
are “one body in Christ and everyone members o 
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of another’ (Rom. XII., 5); then the rich and 
others in power will change their former negligence 
of their brethren into solicitous and effective re- 
gard; will listen with kindly feeling to their just 
complaints, and will readily forgive them the faults 
and mistakes they possibly make. Workingmen too 
will lay aside all feelings of hatred or envy, which 
the instigators of social strife arouse so skillfully. 
Not only will they cease to feel weary of the po- 
sition assigned them by Divine Providence in human 
society; they will become proud of it, well aware 
that every man by doing his duty 1s working use- 
fully and honorably for the common good, and is 
following in the footsteps of Him, Who, in the form 
of God, chose to become a Carpenter among men, 
and to be known as the Son of a Carpenter (Phil. 


Bis, 6): 


Regarding the George Washington Bicentennial 
Observance 


One of the resolutions adopted by the Fort 
Wayne convention of the C. V. deals with observ- 
ance of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington. Cognizance is taken 
therein of the creation of a Congressional Commis- 
sion to arrange for fitting celebrations commemorat- 
ing the occasion. The resolution further declares: 

“We urge our members to grant the Commission their 
cooperation whenever possible and to arrange fitting pro- 
grams of commemoration in their own communities, with a 
view of consolidating, in the hearts of their fellow-citizens, 
loyalty and devotion to their country.” 

While the month of February, and February 22 in 
particular, will be the principal occasion for such 
celebrations throughout the country, there is no 
reason why societies and District Leagues should 
not, if they desire, carry out the suggestion offered 
at a later date. The resolution very properly sug- 
gests the purpose of the observance shall be con- 
solidation of loyalty and devotion to country in the 
hearts of the members of the community. This inti- 
mates the wide range the program may cover in any 
instance. A panegyric on the father of our country 
need not be the only feature of such a program, 
though his character and achievements well deserve 
to be held up to the admiration of all, especially of 
the young. What is more desirable is that a con- 
scientious realization of civic duty be awakened, and 
the wider civic obligations of Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike be impressed upon the people. 

True love of country must take cognizance of the 
needs of the hour. The struggle against centraliza- 
tion of power; the combating of bureaucracy; oppo- 
sion to false Nationalism; the gradual surrender of 
the rights of parents and the communities to the 
State and of the States to the Federal Government; 
the loss of that self-reliance and cooperation be- 
tween individuals and families that made our coun- 

_ try great; the correction of abuse of trust in city 
and state and nation, and the growth of absolutism, 
—these issues are issues of patriotism. Moreover, 

_ true love of country demands that justice be estab- 
lished in America’s relations with the nations of the 
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world. Since 1914 we have become deeply in- 
volved in the conflicts of other peoples; we have 
been parties to many injustices committed against 
minorities; we are co-responsible for the peace of 
the world, for the false policies pursued by those 
who hold the balance of power. And we have = 
serious obligations in the reconstruction of society, 
a prerequisite for the welfare of our own and other 
nations. i 

Consideration of these facts and their implica- 
tions is suggested not only by the exigencies of the 9 
times but also by true love of country. And hence 
recourse may be had to the Encyclicals of Pius XI 
for a George Washington observance as well as to 
the life of our great national leader. If, in the end, 
it should be discovered that civic duty has been 
fostered by the celebrations that may be arranged, 
we shall have sufficient reason to be well satisfied. 


For a “Catholic Followership” in Anthropology © 


Because of the intimate relation of anthropology, 
ethnology and folk-lore to sociology, our journal 
has never lost sight of them entirely. If Society 
is an organism, we must treat it not as a corpse, 
lying before us ready for dissection, but as a living 
entity, for the knowledge of which insight into man’s 
social nature is of utmost importance. The three © 
branches of science referred to assist materially to © 
an understanding of Society as we find it organized, © 
or in a state of disorganization, among various peo- 
ples at various times, including our own. 

The reason why Catholics should be concerned in ~ 
anthropology, a paragraph of a leaflet on “Anthro-— 
pology at the Catholic University of America” (is- © 
sued by the Survey Council at that institution) de- 
velops : 

“In view of the scope of anthropology, of its close rela- 
tions to so many other fields, and of its rapid spread, it 
appears important that American Catholics be reasonably 
well represented in the leadership and followership of the 
science, 

“We do not need a battalion of American Catholic spe- © 
cialists. We do, however, need a company. As things 
stand, we have not even a corporal’s guard. To be more 
precise, in the United States today, we have not a half- 
dozen Catholics who have professional standing in the field, 
Of the twenty leading American anthropologists, not one is 
a Catholic. Of the one hundred next best, of second rank, 


not a half-dozen are Catholics. Our Catholic brethren are, 
in this respect, far ahead of us.” 


The results of the field work and research of such 
Catholic scientists is not, however, to remain the 
possession, as it were, of a comparatively small 
group of men. The leaflet referred to emphasizes 
the desirability and need of carrying anthropological 
knowledge to all Catholics striving for a better un- 
derstanding of man, primitive and uncivilized, s¢ 
essential to a correct conception of his place in the 
universe, and a large number of questions which are 
being agitated constantly, as for instance evolution 
and racialism. The author of the leaflet writes: 

“In addition to preparing an able Catholic leadership ir 
the science, we face the task of building up an informe 
Catholic followership, a larger group, acquainted, a 
‘broad lines at least, with the more significant facts and 
clusions and currents of anthropology. We must therefo 
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oulder the burden of disseminating the data and interpre- 
ions of a sane and scientific anthropology among the 
idents of our universities and colleges, and, in a measure, 
our secondary and elementary schools, as well as among 
> general Catholic reading public.” 

The paragraph concludes with the unfortunately 
| too true statement: 

“If we do not, others will, as they are already doing [and, 
us add, have done for the past 50 or 60 years|,—and 
ten such data and such interpretations!” 


One of our foremost needs at the present time 
a popular book on anthropology, written in the 
nglish language by a Catholic anthropologist, such 

the German Hungarian Premonstratensian 
ather Platz published many decades ago, and which 
n through a number of editions. If our high 
hools and colleges are performing their duty satis- 
ctorily, readers for a book of this kind should not 
> lacking. 


Two Pastors, Jubilarians 


The tenacity and conservatism of the Saxon race 
us found expression, as it were, in fifty years of 
tTvice rendered by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Willmes and 
ery Rev. Dean Pruente as pastors of two Missouri 
irishes. These venerable priests exchanged places 
uf a century ago, the one going from Cape Girar- 
“au to St. Charles, and vice versa, and both re- 
ained at their posts all these years, performing 
e duties of their sacred ministry quietly and un- 
ttentatiously. The type of men of whom queru- 
us Thomas Carlyle has said, they are in truth the 
Ut of the earth. 

The public celebrations arranged for both events 
smonstrated the high esteem in which both priests 
‘e held. Archbishop Glennon told of his having 
msulted Msgr. Willmes on many occasions regard- 
ig problems of the Diocese, and that he valued his 
inion highly. And just as the mother of the 
racchi is said to have pointed to her sons, when 
ked by other women of the Roman nobility for 
sr jewels, Msgr. Willmes on this occasion, had he 
en asked to produce his life’s savings, could have 
yinted to the many priests present whose feet he 
ad set on the path that led them to the altar. 

A most unassuming yet learned man, Very Rev. 
r. Pruente was honored on the occasion of his 
ape Girardeau not by his parishioners alone, but by 
tizens not of our faith as well. At a banquet ten- 
sred the jubilarian, the editor of the local daily 
per, The Missourian, declared: “Most people 
out after a few years, but Father Pruente is 
ronger in his influence than when he came here 
tty years ago.” And Dr. Joseph A. Serena, Presi- 
it of the State Teachers College, situated at Cape 
ardeau, emphasized the truth that the world in 
sent unsettled condition needed men imbued 
he faith possessed by the jubilarian. 


siden jubilee as pastor of St. Mary’s parish at 


faculty of the Teachers College, Professor Hinchey, 
pictured Father Pruente most correctly when he 
said he was today, as fifty years ago, the same 
modest, humble and courageous man. 

Both priests, sons of the red soil of Westphalia, 
have proven themselves genuine friends of Catholic 
Action throughout their long lives. The Catholic 
press, the C. V., and the Cath. Union of Missouri 
have benefited from their influence, generously ex- 
tended to them on numerous occasions. 


Credit Union Notes 

From Um-Afrika, a weekly published for the 
Native Bantus of South Africa, we learn of the 
helpful services a credit union at Rode rendered 
its members. This summer it was purchasing fer- 
tilizers for members at wholesale prices. A year 
or two back, when there was a shortage of local 
mealies, the chief food of the Natives, the Society 
imported from Transvaal a considerable number of 
bags of mealie at eight shillings a bag. This 
amount is said to have undercut very considerably 
the price which would have had to be paid to the 
local storekeeper. 

Furthermore, two of its members were set upon 
their feet—the one as a carpenter, the other as a 
trader. In 1930 sixteen contracts were taken by 
Native contractors. In this district of Rode there 
was a man who was unemployed; the Society ad- 
vanced him timber, with the result that he was 
able to make furniture. A second case was that of 
a Native who had capital advanced him for a hawk- 
er’s license, and he has opened as an itinerant 
trader. 

So important is this development of Native co- 
operation that it was made the subject of an address 
before the Durban Library group. The speaker, 
Mr. D. R. O. Thomas, declared on this occasion: 

“These Credit Societies were being built up by the Natives 
themselves. They did not want, wisely, any European 
functioning for them, but they did ask for European guid- 


ance, which was being given by Fr. Huss and the Bunga 
as required.” 
xk * # rs 
The evil consequences of the “small loan racket” 
for individuals and families, and to an extent even 
for Society and the State, is being recognized more __ 
and more. Magazines and papers the country over 
are opening their columns to a discussion of the 
problem, so much like the one the Montes pietatis, 
established by the Franciscans in the 15th century, — 
were intended to meet. ; 
An article on the subject by Oswald West, pub-_ 
lished in the Capital Journal, of Salem, Oregon, 
declares the loan sharks operating in that sta 
seemed to be organized into some kind of ‘a frate 
nity. ‘They have adopted a fairly uniform | 
of operation,” he writes, “use a similar note 
other forms, and exact like tribute from their vi 
tims. The contracts I have examined seem to ind 
cate that a minimum charge of 15 per cent 
(180 per cent per annum) has 


om 
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on deferred payments. It is a great game and the 
beauty of it is, it carried the protection and endorse- 
ment of our state officials.’ 

Mr. West’s remedy against this condition is the 
declaration of a moratorium on the part of the vic- 
tims of loan sharks. In individual cases it might 
bring relief, but the majority of borrowers would 
not be helped, in fact, they would merely invite 
more trouble by undertaking the step. ‘The only 
sane and safe remedy for the small loan racket 1s 
the Credit Union. Just as the Montes pietatis were 
through several centuries the only protection those 
in immediate need of funds had against the exac- 
tions of usurers. 

kek wk 

A new credit union within the ranks of the C. V. 
is that established in St. Boniface parish, Quincy, 
Ill., of which Rev. L. Hufker is pastor. 

At a preliminary meeting, held December 6th, a group of 
members of the Holy Name Society signed the application 
for charter, and at a second, gathered January 17, the union 
was inaugurated, with 66 members. On this occasion some 
125 men and women attended. 

Rey. L. Hufker was assisted in his undertaking by Mr. 
Wm. F. Rohman, of St. Louis, Secretary-Treasurer St. 
Andrew’s Credit Union, who went to Quincy to inaugurate 
the union through the mediation of the Central Bureau. Mr. 
Rohman paid two visits to the group, while at the first meet- 
ing the Associate Director of the C. B. also urged the 
undertaking. 
= *k Kk * 

The Central Verein Credit Union of Michigan 
closed its second year with 111 members, and assets 
totaling $5,916.30. The letter consists of $1,795.57 
cash in bank and $4,120.33 loaned to members. 

During 1931 21 new loans were granted members. The 
Union declared a 4 per cent dividend after having added 25 
per cent of the net total profits to the Reserve-Fund. The 
members’ deposits on = amount to $5,529.52, 


With 55 adult and 383 school children members, 
and resources of $3,000.66 paid on shares, St. 
Francis de Sales Credit Union, St. Louis, at the an- 
nual meeting in January declared a 3 per cent 
dividend. 

Since their founding in June, 1930, this union granted 
loans totaling $1,576.50 to 11 borrowers. 

a 

St. Augustine’s Credit Union, also of St. Louis, 
closed the year 1931 with 137 members and assets 
of $4,836.00. 

They declared a 6 per cent dividend, amounting to 
$215.73, loans totaling $8,070.00 having been allowed to 73 
applicants. This group have not yet made special efforts to 
enroll school children. 


2% 
Those who are skeptical regarding the possibili- 
ties of parish credit unions will do well to ponder 
the following figures. Established in July, 1927, 
St. Andrew’s Credit Union, St. Louis, composed 
almost entirely of members of workingmen’s fami- 
lies, has in the course of four and a half years re- 
ceived deposits on shares totaling $35,611.28, and 
granted 240 loans totaling $26,549.24. 
The membership, made up of 289 adults and 342 children, 
aa 5 per cent dividend at the annual meeting in 


The development of this organization suggests 
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the question: If it was possible for this group to 
obtain deposits on shares totaling almost $36,000 
and to allow helpful loans amounting to only] 
$10,000 less, what needs and opportunities for simi= 
lar developments must there not be present in they 
vast array of Catholic parishes of our country? 


The Apostolate of Books 


To what good use books from the libraries of de- 
ceased priests may be put, a communication from) 
Sacred Heart Monastery, at Chethipuzha in Trav- 
ancore, S. India, shows. Its writer, Rev. Priomg 
Bartholomew, C. D., acknowledges receipt of three” 
volumes of the late Rev. Fr. Breen’s “Harmonized 
Exposition of the Four Gospels,” adding: 

“Surely, the books have found their right place in coming 
to our library. Since our institution is intended for the) 
training of ecclesiastical students, books on _ theology, 
philosophy, the scriptures, canon law, Church history, are” 
always useful either for the students or the professors. | 
Really, I am deeply indebted to your charity.” 

The same letter, meant to reach us at Christmas 
time, declares the writer’s gratitude 

“for the practical sympathy you have hitherto shown 
toward this our Scholasticate, by sending donations, books, } 
pamphlets, magazines, etc. I take this opportunity to again 
express our deep indebtedness toward the Central Bureau.” 


Preserving a Choice Heritage 


One of the strongest and most active Catholi¢ 
organizations of our country, L’Union St. Jean-— 
Baptiste d’Amerique, an organization of French- 
Canadians, is fostering among its membership the 
cultivation of both religious and profane songs, the } 
heritage of that fine people. 

The official publication of the Society, L’Union,) 
advertised in the December issue a volume of) 
Ancient Canticles and Religious Hymns, Adapted 
for the Use of Parishes, Families and Schools, like- 
wise ten small volumes, in paper covers, containing © 
the “Popular Songs of the French-Americans”, all 
of them published by the Union. 

Hymns and songs are the expression of the sou 
of a people; to neglect them means to impoverish 
that soul. The children of a generation of immi 
grants are the poorer for the inability of their par. 
ents to foster the best traditions of their race, anc 
for their own neglect to know them. The Americas 
people are on the whole appreciative of what i 
noble and good in the customs of alien races. ‘Th 
popularity obtained by the Christmas tree in ou 
country may be cited in proof of our contention. 


A Jesuit Lay Brother, Jubilarian 
One is reminded of the accounts of the activiti 
and achievements of the German Brothers, S. J 
related in the mission reports of the 17. and 18 
turies, by what was written regarding Bro. Jo 
Stamen on the occasion of his recent jubilee, 1 
fiftieth anniversary of his entrance into the S 
It is related that he came to our country in | 
where he was assigned to St. Canisius 
Buffalo, N. Y. There, it is said, his exc 
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lents for construction work and architecture were 
served. Ultimately he supervised the erection of 
é mission buildings at Rosebud Indian Mission, 
uth Dakota, and later on was engaged similarly in 
eveland, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Woodstock and 
uffalo. The new Novitiate of St. Isaac Jogues, 
Wernersville, Pa., and the new St. Canisius Col- 
ye in Buffalo, were also built under his supervision. 
ecording to the Monatsbote, of Holy Trinity Par- 
1, Boston, that parish owes Brother Stamen a debt 
gratitude, because of the services rendered at the 
ne of erection of the school built in an outlying 
strict at Roxbury. ‘His experience saved the par- 
h a large amount of money,” the parish messenger 
ports. 

The Brother, a native of the Free and Hanse City 
_ Bremen, where he was born on the fifth of 
ebruary, 1859, celebrated his jubilee at the Shrine 
-the American Martyrs in Auriesville, N. Y. “No 
tter place than this Shrine, whose massive new 
slosseum will be a lasting monument to the genius 
Brother Stamen, could have been selected for the 
lebration,” the Monatsbote declares. 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 
Convention Calendar 

Cath. Central Verein of America and Natl. Cath. 

Jomen’s Union: St. Louis, August 20-24. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: Nazareth. 
C. V. of Kansas: Andale, in May. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Illinois: Quincy, in May. 
St. Joseph State League and C. W. U. of In- 
ana: Evansville, in May. 

Cath. Union and C. W. U. of Missouri: St. Louis, 

antly with C. V. and N.C. W. U. 

State League and C. W. U. of Texas: Lindsay. 
C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: Rochester, 
September. 

State League and C. W. U. of Minnesota: Sep- 

mber 25-26. 


—— 


The 1932 Convention 
ethe C. V. and N. C. W. U. is to be held August 
1-24, according to a decision recently arrived at 
, the Committee in charge of arrangements. 
hese dates have been submitted to the Arch- 
shop of St. Louis, who expects to be present 
his see city at that time. 


Proposed C. V. Pilgrimage Cancelled 
President Willibald Eibner desires to inform the 
ficers and members of the C. V. and its con- 
ituent Branches and societies that, as the result 
'a referendum vote of the members of the Ex- 
utive Committee, the contemplated pilgrimage to 
e Eucharistic Congress at Dublin has been 
nceelled. 
His statement reviews the decision of the Executive 
ymmittee arrived at in August last at the Fort Wayne 
nvention and the appointment of a committee, and notes 
yst of the committee members and others whom he had 
nsulted, “although friendly towards an undertaking of 
kind, questioned its advisability and opportuneness 
” “Several faithful co-workers stressed the fact 


that, besides the economic deprezsion, the diocesan pil- 
grimages contemplated by a number of Archbishops and 
Bishops argued against a special tour of the Central 
Verein.” 

Therefore he had submitted a referendum to the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, requesting a definite 
reply to two questions: “1. Whether the members wished 
the President to proceed in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the Fort Wayne convention; and 2. whether a 
Central Verein pilgrimage should be arranged at a more 
opportune time.’ 

The replies to both questions ‘were practically unani- 
mous.” “All replies, with but two or three members either 
voting in the affirmative or suggesting postponement of 
the final decision, were decidedly in favor of discontinuing 
the efforts to arrange a pilgrimage this year, but favored 
a pilgrimage at a later date.’ As a result Mr. Ejibner 
wishes “to announce that ... the C. V. pilgrimage decided 
on by the Convention in Fort Wayne will not take place.” 


Archbishop of Milwaukee, Life Member 
Or the Garvs 

On the initiative of executive officers of the C. V. 
of Wisconsin, a Life Membership in the C. V. was 
tendered Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop 
of Milwaukee. The fee was readily procured by an 
appeal addressed to the societies composing the State 
Branch. 

As Mr. Frank Blied, President of the Branch, advises the 
C. B., the Archbishop was pleased with the action of the 
Federation and, in the course of an audience granted its 
representatives, discussed the ideals and future of the C. V., 
stressing’ particularly the desirability of promoting the af- 
filiation and co-operation of young men. ; : 

. The action of the C. C. V. of Wisconsin should 
commend itself to other State Branches. 


“In Memoriam” Memberships 

~ Mr. John Ejibeck, President of the Pennsylvania 
Branch of the C. V., is eager for the enrollment of 
several deceased priests, one-time leaders in the 
movement, among the “In Memoriam” members of 
the C. V. A letter addressed by him to the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the Branch, 
having referred to the action of several State Fed- 
erations, says in part: , 

“We too have had priests who were outstanding leaders 
of our cause and whom we should honor in this manner. I 
refer to the late Father Maus, our founder, to Father 
Hammeke and Msgr. Masson.” 

Mr. Eibeck’s plan, which is subject to approval 
by the Committee, is to select 100 members of the 
organization, to be requested to contribute $1.00 
each toward the first membership, that for Father 
Maus. The effort, if successful, is to be repeated 
from time to time in order that a number of priests 
may be honored according to the services rendered 
the cause of the C. V. of Pa. 

i itt 

To the In Memoriam Memberships already re- 
ported that of the late Rev. George D. Sander has 
been added. The donor 1s Mr. Nicholas Dietz, of 
Brooklyn, member of the C. V. Committee on Cath- 
olic Action. 

Mr. Dietz’s motive in establishing the memorial is his 
esteem for the character of the departed priest and grati- 
tude for his friendship. Father Sander was for a number of 
years pastor of St. Leonard of Port Maurice parish in 
Brooklyn. 
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Texas Branch Executive Committee Selects 
Convention City 

The Executive Committee of the Staatsverband of 
Texas, meeting in San Antonio, decided to hold the 
annual convention at Lindsay. The meeting also 
accepted the report of Mr. Ben. Schwegmann as 
chairman of the Committee on Historical Research 
to the effect that they had been successful in ac- 
quiring worthwhile material for the history of the 
German Catholic population in the state. 

The Committee put into effect certain provisions of the 
new Constitution by which the State League of men’s and 
women’s societies and the Insurance Branch are welded into 
an organic whole. 


Toward a Brochure Fund 

A suggestion offered in the Annual Report of 
the C. B., that a revolving fund be raised to enable 
us to publish brochures, has received new impetus 
by the action of the Executive Committee of the 
Staatsverband of Texas. At a meeting held in San 
Antonio this body voted $50.00 for the Bureau, to 
be applied, as we are advised, “toward distribution 
of brochures and leaflets.”” Although the communi- 
cation addressed to us designates the purpose of the 
donation as quoted, we believe we are not wrong in 
assuming the action of the Committee to be intended 
to foster the object indicated in the Annual Report. 
It would be heartening were this idea spread fur- 
ther and response elicited in wider circles. 

Two other contributions, one of $15.00, received 
from Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Ruesing, West Point, 
Nebr., and another of $5.00, a gift of Rev. P. 
Frenzkowski, Nazareth, Pa., tendered us subject to 
our discretion, have also recently been assigned to 
this fund. 


Illinois Union Regains Society 

Due chiefly to the initiative of Rev. L. Hufker, 
pastor of St. Boniface congregation in Quincy, IIL, 
reaffiliation of the men’s society of that parish with 
the Cath. Union has been assured. While formerly 
it was the Benevolent Society that held member- 
ship in the C. V., which was discontinued some years 
ago, the present affiliation is that of the Holy Name 
Society. 

As representative of the Central Bureau, Mr. A. F. Brock- 
land on December 6 last pleaded with an informal meeting 
of members of the H. N. S. to re-establish the former re- 
lation, whereupon the gathering voted in principle in favor 
of such action. Their recommendation was approved later 
at the regular meeting. Moreover, this group, jointly with 
the Women’s Union, will act as hosts to the annual conven- 
tion of the State Branches of the C. V. and the N. C. W. U. 
The precedent of reaffiliation they have established will, it 
is hoped, be followed by other units in Quincy. 


Promotes Dissemination of Good Books 

For the second time in the course of a few years 
the Cath. Union of Missouri has assisted the sale 
of a notable historical work. Five copies of Rev. 
John Rothensteiner’s monumental History of the 
Catholic Church in the Archdiocese of St. Louis 
were purchased in 1929, while in January of this 
year it subscribed for 4 copies of Fr. Eugene Hage- 
dorn’s work on the Franciscans in Nebraska, re- 


cently from the press. It comprises 572 pages, 
containing a mass of information on the founding 
and growth of the Church in sections of the state 
mentioned, and the part the Franciscans had in this 
development. =| 

In both cases the cost of production was high,’ 
while sales lagged. An experience which prevents: 
the publication of many a good book emanating 
from a Catholic source. It is therefore in accord=) 
ance with the ideals of Catholic Action Catholic or=) 
ganizations should aid, whenever their means permit) 
them to do so, in the publication and dissemination) 
of worthwhile books, which might otherwise remain) 
unpublished or unsold. The Cath. Union of Mo. in 
both cases distributed the volumes to libraries. 


Three State Branch Bulletins 


The December, 1931, issue of the quarterly “Offi- 
cial Bulletin” of the Cath. Union of Illinois devotes) 
as usual, three pages to short articles and items re=) 
garding endeavors of the affiliated societies in the 
English language, while one page is printed in Ger=) 
man. 

Among other news it contains the announcement that a 
subcommittee on organization had been appointed for the 
diocese of Belleville, while steps were being planned to cone | 
duct efforts in Aurora and surroundings. Mr. A. A. Roth- 
mann, Bloomington, edits the quarterly communication. | 

That the societies affiliated in the Cath. Union of} 
Missouri should concern themselves seriously with} 
present-day problems, taking the Encyclical “Qua- 
dragesimo anno” as their guide, is one of the im- 
portant suggestions offered in “Bi-Monthly Bull 
tin” No 3 of this State Branch by the President) 
Mr. E. A. Winkelmann. 

Other paragraphs deal with the Press Committee; the 
St. Louis District League and their interest in Dairy Farm 
ers, fighting for the right to bargain collectively; federal? 
legislation; the Union’s Committee on Central Bureau; 
preparations for the C, V. convention; and reading of in=) 
structive literature during Lent. : 

One of the latest of the monthly communications” 
the officers of the Pennsylvania Branch are accus 
tomed to address to the affiliated societies is writ= 
ten by Rev. Chas. Moosmann, Spiritual Director 
He notes with satisfaction the interest displayed by 
societies and District and County Leagues in the 
aims of Catholic Action, and urges the continue 
fostering of this spirit. To quote in part: 

“Let us dispel the fear that depression will hinder ou 
work . . . On the contrary, our principles are more nece 
sary under present conditions than ever, to guide wel 
meaning men and women, to uphold character, to protet 
morality and to inculcate honesty. Does this depressio 
not double the need for corporal and spiritual works | 
mercy, ever our stronghold? Experience has often enou: 
proven that it is not so much the coin of Caesar that 
necessary to do good for God and eternity as rather 
little good will and zeal for others, mingled with the spi 


of self-sacrifice and the ever ready assistance of the gra 
of God.” . 


St. Boniface Society of Minneapolis has joir 
the ranks of those organizations which subscr 
for a copy of our journal, to be placed in the Pt 
Library of their community. — i wae 

On December 19 Mr. John M. Kolb, Financial $ e 


tary, advised the Bureau of the society’s action, 
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A State Branch’s Press Committee 
Recognition is given the Press Committee of the 
uth. Union of Mo. in the latest Bi-Monthly Bul- 
“in of the Union by the President, Mr. FE. A. 
‘inkelmann, for its constant and well directed ef- 
tts. The chairman, Rev. A. T. Strauss, St. 
aarles, is assisted in his labors by several priests 
various parts of the state, while articles emanat- 
g¢ from the committee are published in papers, 
utholic and non-Catholic, printed in various parts 

the state. 


Titles of some of the articles issued, mimeographed by 
subcommittee of members of the Young Men’s Section 
the Union, are: A New Idol, the State; Birth Control; 
irgatory; Prayers for the Dead : The Nativity and the 
muncil of Ephesus. 
The President’s Bulletin urges cooperation of the societies 
th the Press Committee, principally by bringing to the 
tice of the Chairman “information of a misleading nature 
neerning Catholic doctrines, the Church, historical events, 
found in Missouri newspapers,” so that the errors may 
‘corrected, 


study Clubs Planned in Young Men’s League 
While the Organization Committee of the St. 
Suis District League of the Y. M. Section of the 
U. recently obtained affiliation of two sodalities, 
e activities of the members are also being ex- 
nded in the direction of forming study clubs. One 
is been established in a parish group, while several 
Mritual Directors are planning to introduce this 
tivity in their respective sodalities. 
The League will repeat presentations of the Passion Play 
‘he Upper Room”, successfully produced in 1931 in a 
mber of parish halls. This undertaking like others has 
> support of a number of Spiritual Directors. A feature 
a recent meeting was an interested discussion of the St. 
suis “Milk War”, led by Rey. F. C. Eckhoff, who outlined 
2 rights of the farmers i in the controversy — A basket ball 
gue within the organization arouses considerable interest. 


Secretaries Engaging in Leaflet Distribution 
The important apostolate of disseminating Cath- 
ic Leaflets is not finding the co-operation it de- 
es. A small group of willing officials of socie- 
s responded to the invitation of the Central Bu- 
au, to distribute copies of several Free Leaflets, 
t the vast majority have not been heard from. 
ween December 31, the day of receipt of the first 
st, and January 2 but 53 out of 1,103 secre- 
es had responded. 
his little group, however, showed commendable zeal. 
esenting societies in 16 states, they requested and _re- 
ved a total of 17,056 Free Leaflets, namely 6,970 of “The 
onomic and Social Doctrines of Leo Dole 6, 770 of “Re- 
ructing the Social Order”, and 3,316 of “Rundschreiben 
Pius XI, ‘Quadragesimo anno’ ”, 
timeliness of these Leaflets and the emphasis laid 
Supreme Pontiff and the Bishops of our country on 
» study of ‘Rerum novarum’ and ‘Quadragesimo anno’ 
Id seem to argue for a better reception. Possibly the 
anes may Bees an arora in aS RS 


- Paul’s Mission, Marty, Seis. eee ray 


i of the season. The 


contents of our round letter and otherwise encour- 
aged the officers and members of the organization 
to co-operate with the C. B. in this regard. 

We are positive that pastors would quite generally prove 
willing to aid our efforts, were the secretaries to call on 
them and ask them for their co-operation. Wherever that 
is done, the results are favorable to our suggestion that 
certain Free Leaflets should be distributed throughout the 
parish. 


Debt on St. Elizabeth Settlement Liquidated 

The complete remodeling of the old wagon shed, 
part of the former stable situated on the property 
of St. Elizabeth Settlement, necessitated a loan of 
$4,000, contracted in February and March, 1930. 
Within less than two years from that time the debt 
has been completely liquidated, the last payment 
being made on January 15. 

Liquidation of this debt has been made possible by three 
Christmas collections (1929, 1930, 1931), and frequent gifts 
by friends of the Institution. Among whom we must men- 
tion in the first place the Rosalia Tilles Non-Sectarian 
Fund, which granted a thousand dollars in the spring of 
1930 for building purposes. A second donation from the 
same Fund, made a year ago, was almost entirely devoted 
to the purchase of playground fixtures and other necessary 
improvements of a similar kind. 


Shipments of Quilts 

Thanks to the cooperation of units affiliated with 
the National Catholic ‘Women’s Union the Bureau 
has been enabled to provide mission priests and sis- 
ters with a number of quilts and comforts. Since 
November 1, last, we have forwarded: 

Twenty-four quilts to 11 addresses in China; 6 to four 
addresses in Korea; and 4 to one address in the U. S. The 
recipients are deeply grateful for these gifts, which are 
extremely helpful especially in the unheated dwellings of 
missioners in China and Korea. : 


Clothing Gifts to Missions Most Welcome 

Our shipment of 8,500 pounds of clothing to 14 
mission stations in 6 states of the Union has elicited 
cordial letters of thanks. Characteristic of a num- 
ber of them is the acknowledgment of Rev. Peter 
Kuppers, Penasco, N. M.: . : 

“T thank you from my whole heart for the 5 bales of 
clothing. We have today (a day in December) 22 degrees 
below zero, and you can imagine the suffering among the — 
children who are not warmly clothed.” ¢ 

Even further South, in Corpus Chact Texas, 
three bales of wearing apparel were welcomed. 
Mother M. Alexandra, Carmelite, writes: | 

“Tn the name of all the poor people. I pray that God may 
reward you for the three bales received . . . We regard me 
this contribution a mark of God’s fatherly solicitude.” . 

Naturally, the bitter cold which prevailed in ‘the | 
Northwest emphasized the value of clothing gifts. 
Rev. Sylvester Eisenman O. 8S. B., writing fr 


~ “You should Hove" been at. Marty wher the 
of clothing arrived. T : 


articles of clothing 
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very generous donation of clothing . . . The nine bales 
brought us coats and suits and dresses which the Mission 
could hardly buy this year for the 465 children in its 
school. Then, too, there was a nice balance left for the 
deserving poor who come daily pleading for something to 
Wear.” 

While from St. Labre’s Mission at Ashland, 
Montana, in charge of the Capuchin Fathers, Rev. 
Father Francis, Superior, sends the assurance: 

“The four bales ... were welcome guests, as our Chey- 
ennes are in the midst of a hard winter. My people are 
the most miserable and the least civilized of the Indian 
tribes.” 

The missions of our country, like those in foreign 
lands, are seriously affected by the depression, as 
a result of which money contributions have been 
greatly diminished. All the more reason why aid 
through gifts in kind should be continued and if 
possible increased. 


Rendering a Valuable Service 


While the glow of artificial prosperity lasted, the 
number of applicants for admission to the Knights 
of St. George Home did not reach the expected 
maximum. At present that well appointed institu- 
tion harbors sixty-eight people, excluding, of course, 
the Sisters conducting the Home. Growing atom- 
ization of the family, and restriction of the size 
of apartments will increase, on the other hand, the 
usefulness of just such institutions as the Knights 
of St. George Home at Wellsburgh, West Virginia. 

The amount paid by this organization to mem- 
bers reported ill during the month of November, 
and printed in the January issue of its official bul- 
letin, is an argument in favor of this type of insur- 
ance, so frequently recommended by us to our so- 
cieties. The Knights of St. George . distributed 
during the thirty days mentioned $6,587. Five pay- 
ments were for no less than $117 each. 

It is such means we must resort to at the present 
time to carry out that part of the papal program 
which demands deproletarization of the working 
masses. Institutions and measures of the kind re- 
ferred to are not the last word in the program of 
social reconstruction, but we must make use of all 
means promising a strengthening and restoration 
of the middle class. 


Necrology 


A man, typical of the pioneer days in the Middle 
West, passed away with the late Mr. John Noll, 
father of the Right Reverend John F. Noll, Bishop 
of Fort Wayne. Born in that city on October 8, 
1841, the son of sturdy immigrants of German stock, 
he was permitted to witness the marvellous develop- 
ment of both his native state and the Catholic 
Church within its realm. Mr. Noll impressed those 
who made his acquaintance as the personification of 
the very qualities of character which made these de- 
velopments possible. He was truly Americanized, 
but had not suffered the loss of those qualities of his 
race or religion essential to good citizenship. 

He ok 
; It is impossible to do justice to the memory of 
the late P. Florian Digmann, S. J., who died on 


i 


December 23 last, in the space at our disposal at) 
present. To meet him face to face was like a bene= 
diction, and the impression he left on one was deep} 
and lasting. Many a communication from this} 
remarkable priest reached us in the course of years) 
since his pen was ever used in the service of the) 
cause to which he had dedicated himself so whole= 
heartedly and unselfishly, the conversion of the} 
Sioux and their spiritual and physical welfare. We 
hope to be able to treat adequately before long the) 
lifework of this Jesuit, who will ever remain one 
of the most distinguished of the missionaries who, 
in the 19th and 20th centuries, labored among the 
American Indians. { 


A member, sincerely devoted to the cause of the 
C. V. and its Missouri branch, was lost to both} 
organizations through the death of Mr. Henry J.) 
Scheffer, who died in St. Louis fifty-nine years 
old. He was one of the most active members of 
Perpetual Help Benevolent Society, and while he 
served the St. Louis District League as its president 
for several terms, it was as a member of the Or 
ganization Committee of the Cath. Union of Mi 
souri he worked hardest for this branch of the 
C. V. The attitude of the deceased towards his 
Church is reflected in the circumstance that two 
of his sons are priests. 


' 


* 


Underscoring the Religious Character of Our 
Efforts 


A commendable practice has been introduced by 
the Holy Name Society of St. James parish, Dé 
catur, Ill, which emphasizes both the solidarit 
we should foster and the religious character of ow 
endeavors. 

This Society recently made it a rule to offer up 
monthly Communion either for the member last deceased, i 
any died during the preceding month, or for the one next. 
to be called by death. 
_ Other societies might take note of this practice. Eve 
if they recommend some other intention for the member 
monthly Communion, deceased members and those who 


be called soon might be included by way of a secondai 
memento. j 


Recent Mention of C. V. and Bureau 


The Foreword, written by Rev. P. Kurtenbacl 
pastor of Assumption Parish at O’Fallon, Mo., f 
the Souvenir, published on the occasion of the dec 
cation of the new church on July 4, of last yeai 
contains the following statement: 

_ For the material contained in this Souvenir, I am es; 
cially indebted to the Central Bureau of the Central Ver 
in St. Louis. It has preserved the Catholic papers publist 
in the Diocese, and had copied for me, particularly from 
old Amerika and the Herold des Glaubens, articles 2 
items referring to Assumption Parish.” 

. kK x 

A venerable missionary among he Indié 
South Dakota, writing on December 31, 1931, 
ments as follows: *s 

“May God bless your Central Verein. Catholic 
reaps wonderful fruits through your Bureau. 
other organizations follow the good example’ 

- + ~~ cue . ed 
. er: 


* 
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“Every article in the Centr al Blatt,’ writes a Re- 
mptorist missionary, “is most interesting and of 
e interest at the Beat time. d 
The pastor of a aes parish wrote us on 
nuary 12th: 
I have been forced to cancel so many of my subscrip- 
ns for periodicals, magazines, etc., but Central Blatt and 
cal Justice never. In fact, I regret that I lack means to 
port you and your good work in a more substantial 
nner. 
The Official Bulletin of the Cath. Union of Ili- 
is, in the December (quarterly) issue, notes that 
_ Francis Xavier Benevolent Society of Bloom- 
ton, Ill., had ordered 100 copies of their Consti- 
ion printed by tne Central Bureau. The item 
ses with the sentence: 
‘The Central Bureau furnished the books promptly, a 
it and pleasing job, and at a very moderate price.’ 


Miscellany 


An important subject, “The Catholic View of 
tral Parish Programs,’ was discussed by Mr. 
iliam A. Boerger, Superintendent of Schools, 
earns County, Minnesota, at a Laymen’s Confer- 
ce, held at the University Farm, St. Paul, on 
nuary 28 and 29. 


[The conference was one of the features of the annual 
nne-ota Homemakers’ Week. 


Among the Catholic organizations endeavoring to 
rve their members in the present distress is the 
issouri State Council of the Cath. Knights of 
nerica, who have opened an employment office. 
[he Council announce they have a waiting list of 60 un- 
ployed men and women, capable of serving in 32 trades 
1 occupations. Mr. M. A. Wohlschlaeger, Secretary of 
Council, is also Secretary of the office. The C. K. of A. 
dwell represented in the C. V. 


; 


A passage from a letter addressed to the Bureau 
Rt. Rev. J. Heyasake, Bishop of Nagasaki, 
pan, might have been written by some Bishop of 
retania, or some other distant province of the 
1an Empire. So characteristic is it of an im- 
itable Christian sentiment: 

is really an evidence of the Catholic heart that 
-; of the same faith help one another without regard 
the Giference of nationality or language.” 


> . Book Notes 


-yolume, deserving of an extensive notice in 
columns, the Life of the First Bishop of 
nes, Indiana, by. Sister Mary Salesia Go- 
OS. B., Ph. D., published at St. Meinrad, 
pens liberally ee by Dom 
| B., in The Pla- 


the perils that beset them. Her advice is of sp 


the psychology of the budding girl. iT 
as yet inadequately explored, especially from 


great institutions of what was the diocese of Vincennes, 
has, as is her right, a great admiration for the first Bishop. 
But she has given us the real man; the man who could 
dismiss his first two seminarians, the one never to be re- 
ceived back again into the diocese, although ordained else- 
where; the man who could be at home in a seminary, a 
royal palace, a hospital, or settler’s cabin.” 

The book, and this confers added interest, was 
“printed at the Abbey Press at St. Meinrad.” Re- 
garding this feature the same reviewer declares: 

“The workmanship is excellent, the print easily legible 
and the typographical errors are few.” 

In such fashion is monasticism again coming into 
its own: a Nun writing an important historical vol- 
ume, and a print shop operated by Brothers printing 
the book. Which reminds us that we have had even 
in our country not a few presses in monastic insti- 
tutions, of whose history almost nothing is known. 
At old St. Procope’s Abbey, Chicago, and this is 
perhaps the most notable example of a monastic 
printery, Brothers set up and printed a daily paper, 
The Narod, edited ably by the Fathers, especially 
the present Abbot, Rt. Rev. Valentine J. Kohlbeck, 
O. S. B. From the same press came a weekly, a 
farm journal, and an annual Almanac, all of which 
were, of course, printed in the Bohemian language. 


Schneider, Dr. Elisabeth. Handbuch der weiblichen Jugend- 
pflege. Herder and Co., Freiburg and St. Louis. 
1930. $1.20, 

Social work of any kind in our days is squarely 
based on scientific foundations. The groping of 
former times has definitely yielded to the scien- 
tific approach. The benefits that have accrued from 
the application of science to social activities are 
incalculable. It goes without saying that these scien- 
tific methods have also been extended to social en- 
deavors in behalf of youth, and the youth problem 
of our age is one that will require all the resources 
of science for its proper solution. 

We have a book before us that deals in a gen- 
uinely scientific manner with the problems of the 
adolescent girl and the young woman. The book 
should be heartily welcomed, for everybody realizes 
that the safeguarding of our young womanhood is 
essential for the good of the nation and the prog- 
ress of civilization. But too well we know that 
youth of today, and especially the growing girl, face 
numerous dangers in which they need the assistance 
of their elders. The author suggests many ways ~ 
in which we can come to the aid of the young 


value since it is born both of science and experi 

Help must be built on understanding. It is r 
therefore, that the author begins with the stud: 
This 1 


Catholic point of view. On that account t 
inalysis is aliens wialuable, che 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 
Verdffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins, 
Das Komitee fiir Katholische Aktion: 


Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn., Vorsitzender; Willibald 
Eibner, New Ulm, Minn., Pras. d. C. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Dr. Joseph Och, Columbus, O.; V. Rev. A. J. Muench, St. 
Francis, Wis.; Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Chas. 
Korz, Butler, N. J.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Kansas 
City, Mo.; H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; Nicholas 
Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Otto H. Kreuzberger, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt ftr 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Scholastik, Puritanismus und 

In einem der fithrenden sozialwissenschaftlichen 
Verlagsinstitute Deutschlands, Duncker und Hum- 
blot (Munchen), das Werner Sombarts monumen- 
tales Werk uber den “modernen Kapitalismus” her- 
ausgegeben hat, aber auch einige bemerkenswerthe 
Arbeiten katholischer Gelehrter wie Jakob Strieders 
“Studien zur Geschichte kapitalistischer Organisa- 
tionsformen” und Paul Jostocks “Ausgang des 
Kapitalismus,”—ist unlangst das Buch eines Jesui- 
tenpaters erschienen, Johann Baptist Kraus, Pro- 
fessor der Jochi-Daigaku-Universitat in Tokio, 
betitelt “Scholastik, Puritanismus und Kapitalismus” 
(Eine vergleichende dogmengeschichtliche Ueber- 
gangsstudie), das berechtigtes Aufsehen, vor allem 
in der innerkatholischen Diskussion, erregt hat. Es 
ist wegen seiner auf breitester Quellenkenntnis auf- 
bauenden Untersuchungen tiber den Puritanismus 
besonders auch ftir die amerikanischen Verhaltnisse 
von Bedeutung und sollte in keiner Bibliothek eines 
geistlichen Instituts, das sich mit sozialwissenschaft- 
lichen Fragen beschaftigt, fehlen. 

Wir wollen uns allerdings im folgenden mit die- 
sem—man mochte gerne sagen symptomatischen— 
Werke nicht wegen der erwahnten Puritanismus- 
Analyse befassen. Was der geschatzte Verfasser 
auf Grund von hierzulande unerreichbaren eng- 
lischen Quellen in den Abschnitten “The Church of 
England,’ “Die puritanische Bewegung,” (Der 
Kampf um Freiheit.—Puritanische Higenthumslehre 
und Wirthschaftsethik——Die Sozialpolitik des Puri- 
tanismus) ausfihrt, das miissen wir, auch wenn es 
den grosseren Theil seines Werkes einnimmt, einer 
berufeneren Kritik tiberlassen. Es geniigt hier, 
zahlreiche Interessenten kurz darauf zu verweisen. 
Vielleicht, dass aus ihrer Mitte eine kundigere Feder 
sich zu diesen Problemen meldet. 

Im folgenden interessiert der einleitende Theil, 
in dem die scholastische Lehre vom 
Eigenthum und vom gerechten Preis 
in einer, man darf hoffen, bahnbrechenden Weise 
erortert wird. Da ich mich in zwei grésseren 
Schriften tiber die “Sozialmetaphysik der Scholas- 
tik” (Wien 1929, Deuticke) und iiber das “So- 
ziologische in Platons Ideenlehre” (Wien 1930, 
Gsur u. Co.) gleichfalls mit der zugrundeliegenden 


Problematik befasst habe, nehme ich mir die Frei- 
heit, hier auf diese Zusammenhange einzugehen. 


Prof. Kraus, S. J., gehort nach seinen vorliegen: 
den Darlegungen zu jener Richtung im sozialen 
Katholizismus, die sich in besonderem Masse eine 
Revision der herkémmlich-solidaristischen, seht 
stark vom kapitalistischen Denken der Umwelt mit- 
bestimmten Eigenthumsauffassung zur Aufgabe ge 
macht hat. Neben ihm hat vor kurzem ein Ge 
lehrter des Dominikanerordens, Alexander Horvath, 
in einem Buche tiber die Ejigenthumslehre nack 
Thomas von Aquino (Graz 1929), ganz dieselben 
Gedanken, wenn auch von anderem Ausgangspunkt 
her, entwickelt. Augenblicklich erregt die Schrift 
eines spanischen Priesters, Angel Carbonell, grosses 
Aufsehen, die sich betitelt “El collectivismo y Ia 
ortodoxia Catolica”; sie schlagt in dieselbe Kerbe. 
Mehr oder minder deutlich klingt dasselbe Motiy 
auch in den Kampfen um Revision der Eigenthums: 
auffassung an, die durch Namen wie Joseph Eberle. 
Karl Lugmayer, Anton Orel gekennzeichnet sind 
In der mehrbandigen “Oeconomia perennis’ des 
letzteren spielt das Revisionsmoment eine entschet 
dende Rolle. Aus allen diesen Stimmen der inner 
katholischen Diskussion hebt sich die Auffassung 
von Prof. Kraus, S. J., in besonderer Weise heraus. 
Ist es doch ein Autor aus der Gesellschaft Jesu 
der—mit Recht oder Unrecht bleibe ganz dahin ge 
stellt— bisher gerade von den Anwalten der Revision 
der Vorwurf gemacht worden ist, sie stehe im Banne 
der kapitalistischen Eigenthumsauffassung. Hin 
gegen sieht Fiulop-Miller in dem Werke “Machi 
und Geheimnis der Jesuiten’” die Grosse der Gesell: 
schaft Jesu in ihrer traditionellen Befahigung, im- 
mer gerade das Zeitgemasse zu-thun. Wir gehen 
nicht fehl, wenn wir in dem oft recht unklarer 
Suchen, aber immerhin ehrlichen Kampfen 

einen revidierten Eigenthumsbegriff, das die katho 
lische Oeffentlichkeit!) in den letzten Jahren beweg 
hat, im allgemeinen und in der klaren, bisher tref 
fendsten Antwort, welche Kraus auf dieses Suc 
gibt, im besonderen ein Empfinden zum Ausdruc 
kommen sehen, welches den Ueberga 
unserer Epochevonkapitalistische 
zu sozialistischer, Organisatige 
der Gesellgchaftanceig te . 


Die Welt befindet sich auf dem Wege von d 
“freien” zur ‘“‘gebundenen” Wirthschaft, von d 
“Verkehrswirthschaft” zur  “Verwaltungswirt 
schaft.” Ob man das Neue, das mitten unter u1 
bereits anhebt mit dem Epitheton “sozialistisel 
oder “‘standisch,” “solidaristisch” oder “genosse 
schaftlich” auszeichnet, ist von sekundarer RB 
deutung, wo das Signum dieses Strukturwand 
feststeht. Auf der ganzen Linie tritt die individue 
Verftigungsgewalt hinter soziale Bindungen zurit 
die—wie immer man sich die Zukunft vorstell 
beweisen, dass die Epoche des kapitalistischen I 
vateigenthums voriiber ist. In dieser welthi: 

1)D.h, vornehmlich die Deutschlands und Oesterrei 


In unserem Lande hat man von diesen Kampfen ni 
gemerkt. D. R. 
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‘schen Stunde erinnert sich die Scholastik in ihren 
selsorgerlich bewegtesten Geistern der tief gelager- 
en Schichte des primaren Naturrechtes, die von 
er kapitalistischen Eigenthumsauffassung zwar 
berdeckt, aber doch nicht verschiittet, in ihr 
xistent geblieben ist und die es nur net zu beleben 
iit, um das Neuwerden der alten Welt, das An- 
stzen von sozialen Bindungen in ihrem Chaos, zu 
erstehen. 

Die Deutung der thomistischen Eigenthumslehre, 
relche Kraus gibt, lautet wie folgt. Es sind drei 
-echtsbereiche zu unterscheiden, Naturrecht, 
Veltrecht (jus gentium), Staatsrecht. 
as Naturrecht ist absolut, aber auch formal. Es 
einhaltet hinsichtlich des Eigenthums nur das all- 
emeine Herrschaftsrecht des Menschen iiber die 
ussere Natur. Weltrechtlichen Charakters hin- 
egen ist das Privateigenthum als Einrichtung, wie 
nedem die Sklaverei. Die konkrete Eigenthums- 
rdnung endlich gehért ins Staatsrecht, ist demnach 
ontigenter Natur. Der entscheidende Grundge- 
anke dieser Konstruktion ist, dass die naturrecht- 
che Verpflichtung, eine konkrete Eigenthumsord- 
ung nach Staatsrecht zu respektieren, hiernach 
phangt von der weltrechtlichen, d. h. auf Konsens 
er Menschheit beruhenden Existenz einer institu- 
onellen Eigenthumsordnung. Nur solange als die 
fenschheit am Privateigenthum als Institution fest- 
alt, gibt es eine naturrechtliche Verpflichtung, be- 
rehende Eigenthumsrechte zu respektieren. 
-Daraus aber folgt, was Kraus nur andeutet, dass 
s durchaus legitim ist, die Abanderung des 
ostitutionellen Privateigenthums 
nzustreben, einen solchen Strukturwandel des 
ie Eigenthumsinstitution tragenden menschheit- 
chen Konsenses auf dem Wege der Rechtsentwick- 
ing vorzubereiten, der auch den Strukturwandel 
er Eigenthumsverfassung selbst, vom Privateigen- 
um zu einer Gemeineigenthumsform, nach sich 
eht 

So klar wie hier bei Kraus ist es in letzter Zeit 
aum jemals ausgesprochen worden, dass auch an- 
ere Formen der gesellschaftlichen Organisation als 
ie des kapitalistischen Privateigenthums, insbeson- 
ere auch der Sozialismus, vom Standpunkt der 
astischen Tradition moglich seien. Es gibt in 
scholastischen Sozialmetaphysik vier Quel- 
auf die der Sozialismus sich berufen kann: 
primare Naturrecht, der Konsum- 
nskommunismus, der Nothrechts- 
imunismus und der Liebeskommu- 
nus. Im negativen Urkommunismus des pri- 
1 Naturrechtes liegt es letzterlinie begrundet, 
eine Entwicklung des Weltrechtes vom Pri- 

thum zu Formen des Gemeineigenthums 


haltnissen konnen alle Menschen von den Gittern, 
die im Privateigenthum einzelner Menschen sich 
befinden, zehren. Die beiden Grenzfalle, die Kraus 
ausfuhrlich behandelt, sind einerseits das Recht auf 
Befriedigung der Lebensnothwendigkeiten aus dem 
Eigenthum der Reichen im Falle ausserster Noth, 
andererseits die Pflicht der Reichen, von ihrem 
Ueberflusse den Armen mitzutheilen. In diesen 
Kategorien, eben dem Konsumtionskommunismus 
und dem Nothrechtskommunismus der Scholastik, 
konkretisiert sich das primare Naturrecht auch un- 
ter der Herrschaft der kapitalistischen Eigenthums- 
ordnung als des sekundaren Naturrechtes. Bleibt 
auch, unter der Herrschaft des weltrechtlich-insti- 
tutionellen Privateigenthums, die Erftillung dieses 
Rechtes der Armen und dieser Pflicht der Reichen 
dem Einzelgewissen anheimgegeben, so schliesst dies, 
wie Kraus ausdritcklich hervorhebt, doch die Ent- 
wicklung zu weltrechtlich-institutionellem Gemein- 
eigenthum nicht aus, was nothwendig dahin fithren 
musste, dass statt des bisher allein zustandigen Ein- 
zelgewissens auch die organisierte Kommunitat 
dieses Recht und diese Pflicht an sich ziehen und 
uberwachen wiirden, so dass es dann Sache der Ge- 
sellschaftsorganisation ware, auf dem Wege der 
Steuerpolitik den Ueberfluss der Reichen und den 
Mangel der Armen auszugleichen. Denn es ist, wie 
Kraus betont, der Reiche ex justitia, nicht bloss 
ex caritate verpflichtet, von seinem Ueberfluss dem 
Armen mitzutheilen. Ist dies aber ein Gebot der 
Gerechtigkeit, dann kann es auch die Gemeinschaft 
selbst organisieren. Von grosser Bedeutung ist, wo 
der Ueberfluss eigentlich beginnt. Auch darauf gibt 
Kraus nach thomistischer Lehre Auskunft. Hat 
einerseits jeder Mensch ein Naturrecht auf die Le- 
bensnothwendigkeiten, dessen Nichtbefriedigung das 
Nothrecht auslost, so hat andererseits kein Mensch 
ein Recht auf Lebenskomfort, zu schweigen von 
luxurioser lLebenshaltung, solange es irgendwo 
Menschen gibt, denen die primitivsten Lebensnoth- 
wendigkeiten vorenthalten bleiben. 


Gewiss sind diese beiden Formen des scholas- 
tischen Kommunismus, der Konsumtions- und der | 
Nothrechtskommunismus, nur Grenzbegriffe. Hine — 
Sozialtheorie, die sich in ihnen erschopfen wollte, — 
liefe Gefahr, mit ihrer Hilfe ein System der Un- 
gerechtigkeit gerade noch mit einigen sozialen Pal-_ 
liativen aufzuputzen. Es kann nicht geleugnet 
werden, dass in der vom theologischen Fundam 
sich loslésenden Scholastik solche Gefahren so 
sagen in der Luft liegen. Daher weist Kraus 1 
Recht darauf hin, dass erst das dem Mittelalt 
eigenthiimliche Denken in Christus und der 
klesia, jene unmittelbare Verbundenheit d 
zelmenschen mit Sakrament und Kult, 


a! x A 2) 
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Armen abnehmen wiirde, bediirfen dieser letzten 
Verankerung des gesellschaftlichen Gesetzes in der 
religids orientierten Verantwortung des Hinzelge- 
wissens. 

Das ist das Symptomatische der Darlegungen von 
Kraus, dass sie den in den verflossenen Dezennien 
allzu sehr betonten Zusammenhang des Kapitalis- 
mus mit der Scholastik mit kraftiger Hand losen, 
ja sogar eine gewisse Affinitat von Christenthum 
und Sozialismus betonen. Médgen dabei auch 
Ideologie und Kausalmechanik der Scholastik, vom 
apologetischen Bestreben geleitet, sie als antikapi- 
talistisch erkennen zu lassen, in ihrer Thatsachlich- 
keit nicht immer mit voller historischer Objektivitat 
beurtheilt worden sein und sich dies auch auf die 
historische Beurtheilung des Puritanismus aus- 
wirken,—nicht darin allein, auch nicht einmal in 
erster Linie liegt die Bedeutung dieses Buches, so- 
weit es von der Scholastik ausgeht, vielmehr in der 
entschieden antikapitalistischen Deutung, welche in 
ihm die scholastische Sozialmetaphysik erfahrt. 

Dr. Ernst Kart, WinTER, Wien. 


Borsenzettelchristen. 
O dreimal Schmach auf euer Haupt, 

Ihr Christen ohne Muth und Blut! 

Wenn frech die Teufelskralle raubt 

Uns Ehr und Heil, so heisst ihr’s gut! 

Wo Licht und Wahrheit man verhohnt, 
Gilt euer Lob dem Liigenpack 

Und wo der Kampf das Kreuz umdrohnt, : 
Kdingt euch der Judaslohn im Sack! 


Wenn nach der Christenseele Zier 

Der Holle Hass mit Kothwurf zielt, 
Wenn bestialische wilde Gier 

Mit unsrer Tochter Ehre spielt, 

Ja, wenn zum Tod der Schande fort 
Der Schacher schleppt des Volkes Kind, 
Dann habt ihr kein Entriistungswort, 
Wenn nur die Opfer—Christen sind! 


Und wenn der Borse Teufelsfaust 
Hineinkrallt in des Volkes Gut, 

Und wenn des Geldsacks Geissel saust, 
Gerothet von der Arbeit Blut; 

Und wenn der Schuldzins fressend maht 
Des Armen Brot, die Frucht der Flur— 
Vom Schandilohn prassend ihr euch blaht, 
Die leiden, sind ja—Christen nur! 


Seht hin, wie mit Vampirs Gewalt 

Der Wucher zehrt des Landmanns Kraft: 
Wie unter lockender Gestalt 

Betrug des Biirgers Habe rafft; 

Wie einer feilen Presse Gift 

Durch unsre Adern tiickisch irrt 

Und uns der Freiheit. goldne Trift 
Dort malt, wo schwer die Kette klirrt. 


Seht hin— —doch euer kaltes Herz 

Rithrt nimmermehr der Briider Noth— 

Selbst mit dem Schrecken treibt ihr Scherz, 

Der aus der Zeiten Tiefe droht. 

Umsonst mit heisser Liebe Macht 

Lockt euch des Meisters Kreuzpanier— 

Bis einst die Donnerstimme kracht: 

“Euch kenn’ ich nicht! Entweicht 

Vion tir! 7 E 

: Sa FRANZ EICHERT?) 
1) Aus Wetterleuchten, 2. Aufl. Innsbruck 1926, 


re 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Gott hat immer recht. Wenn die menschliche Lebens- 
und Gesellschafts-Harmonie gestért wird, und sich 
Stockungen ergeben, so findet der tiefschiirfende Priifer, 
dass wir nicht nach seinen Gebrauchsanweisungen des 
Lebensorganismus gehandelt haben. Wenn _Wissen- | 
schaft, Kultur, Technik und Wirthschaft mit ihm rech- 4 
ten will, dann siegt er immer (vgl. Ps. 50, 4). Manchmal } 
zwar erst in Jahrzehnten und Jahrhunderten.—Unsere ~ 
katastrophale Weltlage und Noth erweist, dass Ge- } 
rechtigkeit und Liebe die Quelle der Gesellschafts- — 
ordnung sind. Aus diesem Erweis wachst unsere Ver- — 
antwortung und unsere Pflicht zu handeln. i 

Caritasdirektor Nar, Augsburg. 


Ein Dutzend volksthiimlicher Kirchenlieder. 


Mehr als andere Volker hat das deutsche in 
der Vergangenheit das Lied gepflegt, vor allem 
das geistliche Lied. Wenn jedoch Heinrich 
Heine spottisch erklart: 


Deutsche Trew’ und deutsche Hemde, 
Das verschleisst sich in der Fremde, 


so mussen wir leider hinzuftigen: 


Auch deutsches Lied und frohliches Singen, 
Will in der Fremde nicht lang erklingen. 


Doch wollen wir es bei dieser Klage nicht be- 
wenden lassen. Es steht ja zuviel auf dem Spiel. 
Besonders die Erhaltung des geistlichen Liedes” 
und seines Einflusses auf Gesinnung und Ge- 
mtuth. Geistliche Lieder zu singen, ist uns 
nothiger denn je. Warum dem so ist, erklart ein] 
Mitarbeiter der “Neuen Jugend” (sie erscheint i 
Tyrolia-Verlag zu Wien) so: 

““Rechtes Singen ist doppeltes Beten’, heisst es im Volk. 
Das ist nicht nur in der Kirche so. Ein gehetzter 
ungeléster Mensch kann nur mehr bitten und betteln, ni 
beten; denn Beten heisst reden mit Gott. Ein unruhiger, 
zerstreuter Mensch kann nicht singen; denn Singen ist das 
schonste Reden zu Gott. In unserem Beten halten wir | 
Ordnung. Alle Hast und alle Unlauterkeit streifen wir ab, | 
ganz ruhig muss es in der Seele werden, da sie vor Gott 
steht. Und wenn wir einmal nicht beten kénnen, dant 
haben wir das Schweigen gelernt im ehrfiirchtigen Knie 
vor dem Herrgott. 

“In unser Singen aber tragen wir all unsere Sorget 
hinein, der Herzschlag der geschaftigen Welt kommt 
durch die Thtir und hammert seinen festen Takt in unsere 
Lieder. Es mag dann wohl laut werden, es klingt abe 
nichts. Denn es singt nicht der Mensch, es schwingen blos: 
die technisch erfassten Organe. Singen heisst nicht Bereit 
stellen von Brust- und Kopfténen, heisst nicht klar 
Aussprache, Beherrschung des Rhythmus, Ausdauer um 
Uebung—wohl heisst es all das auch. Was aber zu allerers 
gilt, ist nicht Sachlichkeit, es geht um viel mehr: um Ganz 
heit, Wesen und Seele. So muss dem Singen nothwendi 
ein Besinnen vorausgehen. Erst wenn wir frei dastehe 
wenn _alle Betriebsamkeit von uns gefallen ist, wenn wirk 
lich Stille eingezogen ist, vermO6gen wir zu horchen auf ¢ 
was in uns schwingt. Wo wir das nicht thun, kann ja gi 
nichts anderes werden als eine leere Singstunde.” ‘ 

Von solchen Voraussetzungen ausgehend, b 
wir den hochw. P. Ludwig Bonvin, S. J., be 
als Komponist und Forderer des kirchlichen Vol 
gesangs, uns eine Reihe von Liedern zu nenn 
die wir unsererseits dem C. V. und Frauenbund a 
geschlossenen Vereinen zur Verwendung zu ¢ 

~ ans al Joa ; 
—- 
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ehlen vermochten. Pater 
irauf : 

Gern komme ich der Bitte nach, ein Kleines Ver- 
ichnis von Kirchenliedern mit englischen Texten 
wutertigen. Lieder, die geeignet sind bei. Ver- 
mmlungen einstimmig gesungen zu werden. Ich 
itnehme diese Gesange alle einem Gesangbuche, 
is aus dem reichen Schatze des deutschen Kirchen- 
sdes schopft, aus demselben nur Gutes wahlt, mit 
usschluss alles Trivialen und Geschmacklosen, und 
ssonderes Gewicht legt auf genaue rhythmische 
ebereinstimmung von Text und Musik: ‘“Ho- 
nna’, Catholic Hymn Book, by Ludwig Bonvin, 
. J.. Op. 97, wozu als Op. 98 auch eine Orgel- 
gleitung erschien, beide Werke im Verlag von B. 
erder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Bei der Auswahl der Lieder war voraussicht- 
ches Bekanntsein der Melodien meistens das Aus- 
hlaggebende. Die Lieder beriicksichtigen die 
irchlichen Jahreszeiten, je eines oder zwei fiir 
de. Dem Verzeichnis folgen Bemerkungen, die 
ywohl interessieren als von Nutzen sein konnen. 


Bonvin schrieb uns 


Verzeichnis: 

dvent: No. 1. ‘Dew of Heaven, Shed the Just 
One” (Hosanna No. 2). Es ist das deutsche 
“Thauet, Himmel, den Gerechten.” 

oder No. 2. “Make Broad the Path” (Hos. 8), 
das deutsche “O Heiland reiss die Himmel 
auf. 

Zethnachten: No. 3. “In Bethlehem of Judah” 
(Hos. 17), das’ deutsche “Zu Bethlehem ge- 
boren ist uns ein Kindelein.” 

oder No.4. “O Come, All Ye Faithful” (Hos. 
13) deutsch: “Auf, glaubige Seelen’” (Ades- 
te, fideles). 

esus: No. 5. “Thee Will I Love, My Dearest 
Treasure” (Hos. 79), deutsch: “Ich will dich 
lieben.” ' 

astenzeit: No. 6. “O Sacred Head Surrounded” 
(Hos. 50), deutsch: “O Haupt voll Blut und 
Wunden.” 

oder No. 7. “O Faithful Cross” (Hos. 48). 

stern: No. 8. “The Lord is Risen” (Hos. 62), 

_ deutsch: “Das Grab ist leer.” 

fingsten: No. 9. “Come, Holy Ghost” (Hos. 67), 
deutsch: “Komm, Heiliger Geist, ganz gnaden- 
reich.” 

m Allgemeinen zu Ehren Gottes: No. 10. “Holy 
God, we praise Thy name” (Hos. 77), deutsch: 
“Grosser Gott, wir loben dich.” 

rohnleichnam: No. 11. “Come, All Ye Creatures 
of the Lord” (Hos. 88), deutsch: “Kommt her, 

_ ihr Kreaturen all.” 

futter Gottes: No. 12. “O Heav’nly Flower, Pure 

and Fair’ (Hos. 105), deutsch: “Gegriisset 

: -seist du, Konigin.” 

_ Bemerkungen. 

u No.1: Die Melodie ist von Norbert Hauner, Chorherr 

Herrenchiemsee (1743-1827). Das Original ist durch 

acklose Schnérkel verunstaltet; das Lied hat aber 

gesunden, schonen Kern. Die Lesart des Hosanna, 


zugleich zu hohe Tone verschwinden lasst, macht das 
d durchaus annehmbar; wo aber die Sanger an andere 


Lesarten gewohnt sind, wird es meistens gerathen sein, 
folgendes Adventslied zu wahlen: 

Zu No, 2. Dieses edle von hinreissender Kraft und mit 
mannhaftem Sehnen erfiillte Lied verdanken wir dem 17. 
Jahrhundert. Der englische Text von G, R. Woodward ist 
keine Uebersetzung der Originalworte, sondern eine 
Uebertragung von G. Weissels. Text: Macht hoch die 
Thur, das Thor macht weit. 

Zu No, 3: Eines der lieblichsten Weihnachtslieder. Es 
kommt uns ebenfalls aus dem 17. Jahrhundert. Der englische 
Text hat viel vom Kindlichfrommen der deutschen Original- 
worte beibehalten. Der Ausruf “Aiyah!’, welcher gegen 
Schluss jeder Strophe das “Eja” des deutschen Originals 
wiedergibt, wird von einem, der letzteres nicht kennt, kaum 
verstanden. Man ersetze es durch “All Hail!” Statt “from” 
im 2ten Vers der 2ten Strophe ware “with” idiomatischer. 

Zu No. 4: Diese Melodie steht der vorhergehenden an 
Schénheit erheblich nach ohne jedoch werthlos zu sein. 
Es ist das bekannte Adeste, fideles, stammt wahrscheinlich 
aus Frankreich und gehort dem 17. Jahrhundert an. 

Zu No. 5: Die schwungvolle, sehr schéne Melodie 
wurde von Georgius Josephus (1657) tiber den ebenfalls 
schonen Text des Angelus Silesius komponiert. Die 
englischen Worte passen sich der Musik sehr gut an. 

Zu No. 6: Die beritihmte, tiefedle Melodie, “O Haupt 
voll Blut und Wunden”, die J. S. Bach in seiner Matthaus- 
Passion verwerthet hat, findet sich mit anderem Text zuerst 
in Hans Leo Haslers “Lustgarten neuer teutscher Gesange”, 
Nurnberg, 1601. Der spater unterlegte Passionstext “O 
Haupt voll Blut und Wunden” ist von Paul Gerhardt (1607- 
1676) und eine Uebertragung des lateinischen “Salve caput 
cruentatum”.—Sollten die ‘Texte der Lieder dieses Ver- 
zeichnisses gedruckt werden, so wtirden in der zweiten 
Strophe, von “O bitterness” an, besser folgende Verse 
stehen: 


But blessed pains and dying, 
That made the sinner free! 

I now, on grace relying, 

All hope may set on Thee. 


Zu No. 7: Diese sehr. werthvolle Melodie ist die einzige 
nicht dem deutschen Liederschatz entnommene; sie soll in 
der zweiten Halfte des 19. Jahrhunderts, in der Lateran- 
Kirche zu Rom gehort und niedergeschrieben worden sein. 
Der Text ist eine freie Uebertragung des lateinischen 
Hymnus Crux fidelis inter omnes. 

Zu. No. 8: Wie das unter No. 1 verzeichnete Lied, von 
Norbert Hauner. 

Zu No. 9: Aus dem 17. Jahrhundert. 

Zu No. 10: Das bekannte sogenannte englische Te Deum. 
Die Originalquelle der Melodie ist das Gesangbuch der 
Maria Theresia (1774). In der urspriinglichen Fassung 
unbedeutend und trivial, is die Melodie durch allmahliche 
Umarbeitung ganz annehmbar geworden. Hosanna _ hat 
einen verbesserten englischen Text. 

Zu No. 11: Aus dem 17. Jahrhundert. 

Zu No. 12: Aus dem Anfang des 18. Jahrhunderts. 


So der verehrte Musikfreund. Indem nun im 
Laufe der letzten Jahre die Einfithrung des geist- 
lichen Ljiedes in unsere Versammlungen Fort- 
schritte gemacht hat, erhoffen wir von Pater Bon- 
vins Liste weitere Forderung der Neubelebung des 
religidsen Volksgesangs. Er entspricht unserer 
Wesensart, ja unser Gemiith fordert ihn gebieterisch. 


Der mit amerikanischen Verhaltnissen vertraute 
hochwst. Bischof X. Geyer schreibt uns aus Bad 
Godesberg a. R.: 


“Ich meine, dass gerade in der gegenwartigen Wirth- 
schaftskrise der Central-Verein sehr grosse Aufgaben zu 
erfiillen hat, wie sie vielleicht bisher noch nicht an ihn 
herangetreten sind, und ich bitte Gott den Herrn, dass er 
allen Werken des Vereins im reichsten Masse seinen Segen 
verleihen moge.” 
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Zum Thema: Vernachlassigung der kath. Presse 

Wie schwer die in deutscher Sprache veroffent- 
lichten katholischen Zeitschriften unseres Landes 
gegenwartig um ihr Dasein kampfen mussen, ver- 
rath die ‘“dringende Bitte” des Schriftleiters der be- 
kannten Monatshefte ‘‘Familienblatt.” 

Er erklart ganz offen, der Fortbestand dieser 
trefflichen Zeitschrift sei gefahrdet, und zwar weil 
die Einnahmen aus den Abonnementsgeldern die 
Ausgaben nicht mehr decken. ‘Von jeden $1,000, 
die wir ftir die Herstellung des Blattes ausgeben 
mussten,” schreibt der hochw. Hr. Franz Markert, 
8. V. D., als verantwortlicher Redakteur genannter 
Zeitschrift, “haben uns die Leser nur $400 zurtck- 
erstattet.” Das konne unmoglich so weitergehen. 
Daher ersucht er die saumigen Abonnenten, ihrer 
Verpflichtung nachzukommen. “Wir betteln nicht 
um eine besondere Unterstiitzung, sondern nur um 
punktliche Bezahlung.” Wie manches andere Blatt 
vermochte sich auf ahnliche Erfahrungen zu _be- 
rufen. 


Ein wichtigstes Arbeitsfeld der Frau. 


Ueber die Bedeutung des Themas “Frau und 
Wirthschaft”, um das sich alle Referate der in 
Breslau im verflossenen Herbst abgehaltenen 11. 
Generalversammlung des Katholischen Deutschen 
Frauenbundes gruppierten, berichtet das November- 
heft der “Christlichen Frau,” es sei in seiner For- 
mulierung ‘all den vielen Winschen nach Durch- 
leuchtung diese Fragenkreises entgegengekommen.”’ 
“Sein Kernpunkt,” lesen wir weiter, “der von den 
beiden Polen Frau und Wirthschaft eingeschlossen 
wird, ist die Sorge um den Menschen und die 
Menschheit, um ihr gesundes, christliche Kultur 
ermoglichendes Leben.” Die Frau wolle aus na- 
turlichem ‘Trieb diesem Leben dienen; die Wirth- 
schaft habe gleichfalls als wesentlichste Aufgabe 
den Dienst am Menschen. “Sie ist Grundlage und 
Veraussetzung jeglicher Kulturentfaltung.”’ 

Die Frage sei, “wie weit wurde des Dienstes am 
Menschen vergessen von der Wirthschaft—vielleicht 
auch von der Frau—und was kann die Frau thun, 
um die Wirthschaft wieder an ihre erste und einzige 
Pflicht zu mahnen und sie zu ihr zuritickzufithren ?” 


Diese Fragestellung ging ungebrochen durch alle 


Referate. 


Dubletten-Austausch. 

Es ist von Wichtigkeit, Bitcher dort unterzu- 
bringen, wo sie voraussichtlich den meisten Nutzen 
stiften werden. Nach diesem Grundsatze handelnd, 
war die C. St. von Anfang an bemitht, Dubletten 
nicht in willlktirlicher Weise zu verschenken, son- 
ah sie hinzugeben, wo man ihrer am meisten be- 

rf. 

Unter anderen Anstalten wurde von uns bereits 
ofters das Deutsche Ausland-Institut in Stuttgart 
(Museum und Institut zur Kunde des Ausland- 
deutschthums) mit Biichern und Schriften bedacht, 
weil es wiinschenswerth erscheint, dass in der gros- 
_ sen Bibliothek dieser Anstalt auch das Schriftthum 


ia So a 


- 


der deutschen Katholiken Amerikas vertreten sein” 
moge. q 
In jiingster Zeit erhielten wir von dort folgendes; 
anerkennende Schreiben: : 

“Sie waren so liebenswtirdig, uns fur unsere Biicherei) 
fiinf sehr werthvolle Deutsch-Americana zu iberlieferny 
Wir mochten nicht verfehlen, Ihnen ftir diese sehr hochher= 
zige Stiftung, die fiir unsere Sammlung nattirlich von ausser) 
ordentlich grossem Werthe ist, unseren verbindlichsten 
Dank auszusprechen.” 


Ernste Nothen der Missionare. 

Aus den Missionen kommt éine Hiobspost uber 
die andere. Amerikanische Missionsschwestern 1 
Korea schrieben uns Mitte November, sie seien ge= 
zwungen gewesen ihre Schule zu schliessen! Auch) 
Bischof Sauer, dessen Missionsgebiet im gleichen 


Lande liegt, berichtet schwere Sorgen: 
“In Wonsan habe ich heuer ein Drittel der neuen 
Madchenschule gebaut, da die alte wirklich einfiel. Da noch 
soviele andere Bauten heuer dazu kamen (die Kirche hier 
in Tokwon, Kirche und Schule in Chongjin, eine neué 
Station in der Martyrerstadt Yongheung, deren Boden anno 
1866 das Blut mehrerer Hunderte von Katholiken getrunken, 
dazu eine ganze Anzahl von Schulkapellen), bin ich wirke 
lich in grosster Noth und weiss nicht, wie ich die Baukosten 
fiir die Wonsaner Madchenschule bestreiten soll. Es handelt 
sich, da ich alles so einfach wie nur moglich machte, um 
¢2000 fiir das fertiggestellte Drittel des Gesamtbaues. Sollte 
sich nicht in Amerika eine hochherzige Seele finden, die um 
der Liebe Gottes und der unsterblichen Seelen willen diese 
Summe opfern wiirde und so das Christenthum, das if 
Wonsan so feste Wurzeln geschlagen (bereits 1300 Katho. 
liken, 700 Katechumenen) fest. verankern helfen wollte? 
Sicher werden die Kinder noch in ferner Zeit ihrer Wohl 

thaterin gedenken.”’ 
le SPE: 


Wie ein boser Mehlthau erstrecken sich die Folger 
der wirthschaftlichen Katastrophe auch uber da 
Missionswerk. Das bezeugt die Missionspost det 
C. St. So schreibt uns der hochwst. Hr. Jos. Gott 
hardt, O. M. I., Apostol. Vikar von Windhoek, §S 
W. Afrika, unterm 14. Dezember: q 

“Am Horizont der Zukunft kann man auch hier nu 
dunkle Wolken erblicken. Das ganze Land ist in den letzter 
Monaten vollstandig zusammengebrochen und die Missio 
hat sich wohl kaum je einer schwierigeren Lage gegeniibe 
gesehen. ~ Wenn es Ihnen moglich ist, vergessen Sie un 
nicht ganz.” 4 

a 

Inmitten des afrikanischen Sommers (Dez.-Jan. 
Feb.) berichtet der hochwst. Apostol. Vikar Thoma 
Spreiter, O. S. B., aus Natal: : 

“Ich schrieb ja bereits, dass wir eine grosse Trockenhe 
hier haben, und eine Missernte. Es hat einige Male ei 
wenig' geregnet, aber noch nicht einen Zoll, und dazwisch 
waren immer wieder so viele heisse Tage, dass die 
des Regens nicht weit reichte. So steht die Zukunft wi 
sehr dunkel vor uns. Der einzige Trost ist, dass wir 
Gottes Hand sind.” ; 


= Miszellen. : 
Der Cent gelangt wieder zu Ehren! In 

gemeinschaftlich von allen Vereinen der St. Jo 
Gemeinde zu Bridgeport, Conn., abgehaltenen — 
sammlung veranstaltete man eine Penny-Ko 
fir das Missionswerk. Und siehe da, sie 
sechs Dollars. Diese Summe geniigt, den U 
eines Katechisten wahrend eines Monats 2 
streiten. i = Re: 


